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JUST PUBLISHED 


Advanced Lessons Everyday English 


By EMMA MILLER BOLENIUS, A. M. 
Author of “Elementary Lessons in Everyday English” and “Everyday English Composition.” 


HIS book continues, for the higher grades, the work begun in the author’s 

“Elementary Lessons in Everyday English.” Here, as in the author’s other 

two books on English work, emphasis is laid upon thought-getting, and upon 
repeated, well-motivated practice in the minimum essentials of good English. 


Through its fresh, vital spirit this book makes correct English habits 
automatic; it develops the pupil’s ability to think and to organize his thoughts 


and it leads him to enjoy his English work by centering it in the doing of 
real things — projects. 


-AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


UNIVERSITY LILLE 


| HOLIDAY COURSES AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER 


July 18th to August 30th—A Complete Course Covers Four Weeks 


Higher Course: 
(1) Literary Section; (2) Practical Section; (3) Commercial Section 


Phonetics (with Apparatus and Phonographs), Literature and Institutions of France, Educational Problems and Organization, 
Classes for Conversation aud Reading, Translation from English into French, Visits to Schools and Places of Interest. 


| Intermediate Course and Preparatory Course: 
| Phonetics, Elementary Grammar, Conversation and Reading. Life and Manners, Translation into French. 


| Elementary, Intermediate, and Higher Certificates of Proficiency will be given after Examination. 


Prospectuses may be had from Prof. Ch. Guerlin de Guer, Docteur és Lettres, Directeur des Cours, 103 rue de Paris, 
La Madeleine (Nord). 


TERM TIME, SESSION 1921-22 
From November Ist to June 25th 


Special Course of French Language and Literature in Lille 
At the Faculté des Lettres de l'Université 


Leading up to the Examination for the 
Dipléme d’Etudes francaises, the Dipléme d'Etudes Superieures de Phonétique francaise, the 
Dipléme Superieur pour l’enseignement de la langue et de la litterature francaise & l’etranger 
Particulars can be obtained in application to Mr. le Directeur de l’Office, de Etudiants etrangers, 91 rue Auguste, Angellier, Lille, 
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A New Three-Volume Series 


By ROBERT F. ANDERSON, Professor of Mathematics, 
State Norma! School, West Chester, Pennsylvania. 
The results of recent investigation, ex- 
perimentation, and modern school prac- 
tice, plus the author’s long experience in 
teaching and supervising the teaching of 

arithmetic. 


Among other things this series excels in 


Organized drill upon fundamental proc- 
esses with integers, fractions and deci- 
mals, 


Increased emphasis as work progresses 
upon difficult phases of these fundamental 
processes. 


Frequently recurring tests for accuracy 
and speed, revealing differences, achieve- 
ments, and progress of various pupils. 


Adequate problem material, all of which 
touches the child’s actual experience; oc- 
casional application of the project method 
in the presentation of problem material; 
much attention to problems on thrift. 


Books One and Two now ready 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Book Three in press 


THE ANDERSON ARITHMETIC 
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Important Announcement of 
Test Material just Published 


HENMON LATIN TESTS 


By V. A. C. Henmon 


Professor of Educational Psychology 
Director of the School of Education 
University of Wisconsin. 


The result of seven years’ experimentation. The 
words used are standard, being the common words 
from thirteen different beginners’ books, Caesar 
Cicero, and Vergil. The resulting tests form. 
therefore, the safest basis for grading pupils in 
any of the four years of Latin. Over 100,000 
copies of the tests were used to secure the norms. 
A vocabulary examination and a sentence exam- 
ination are contained in each test and both can 
be given in twenty minutes. The method of scor- 
ing is unique and simple. Each of the examina- 
tions is of equal difficulty, and offered to provide 
variety. The tests, which are each two pages in 
extent, are put up in packages of 25 tests, includ- 
ing Directions for Administering and _ Scoring 
(with standard scores) and two Class Records. 


Test 1. Price per package 50 cents net. 
Test 2. Price per package 50 cents net. 
Test 3. Price per package 50 cents net, 
Test 4. Price per package 50 cents net. 
Test X. Price per package 50 cents net. 


Test X is intended for research purposes, and use 


in school surveys. 


Specimen Set. Ax ¢ lope containing 1 of each of the five tests, 
Directions, and Class Record. Price 10 cents postpaid. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 


essentials. 


operations. 


15 Ashburton Place 


GINN AND COMPANY 


- Speed, Accuracy, Efficiency ! 


Four pads of exercises, which give practice in the 


They provide thorough, adequate drill in fundamental 


They make for neatness, accuracy and rapidity. 


They are time-savers for the busy teacher. 


Davis’s Practical Exercises in English 

Hall and Cunningham’s Shorthand Dictation Exercises 
Powers and Loker’s Practical Exercises in Rapid Calculation 
Cowan and Loker’s Exercises in Business Practice 
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A WORLD WIDE LEAGUE OF CHILDREN 


BY PHILIP GIBBS 


Work of the Junior Red Cross in the United States. 


I confess that when I look round-the world 
and see the misery of so many peoples, the 
hatreds and jealousies between nations, the lack 
of any kind of charity in international relation- 
ships, and the bankruptcy of statesmanship in 
many countries which should have learned wis- 
dom out of the agony of war, I am often tempted 
to despair of human progress. And I am not 
alone in that temptation. More and more there 
is growing among thinking men’ who look be- 
yond their own frontier and narrow interests 
for some hope of a happier brotherhood of life, 
a melancholy sense of pessimism which seems 
to make a mockery of idealism and a folly of in- 
tellectual effort. 

In these darker moments one asks of oneself 
whether the progress of civilization is not a 
mirage, illusory and vain. In the twentieth cen- 
tury of the Christian era cruelty is still untamed, 
ignorance is still enthroned, the human family 
is still divided by passionate dislikes, quick to 
take affront, eager for blood when all reason is 
overwhelmed by wrath. All our discoveries in 
science, our mastery over mechanism, which 
seemed to promise a new and better world, have 
only made slaughter more widespread, the kill- 
ing business more efficient, the communications 
and chailenges of hate more rapid. The Peace 
Treaty which silenced the guns for a while has 
been followed by new conflicts over great ter- 
ritories of Europe and Asia, and the world is a 
smouldering fire, and the fuel of it is racial 
rivalry, and the smoke of it is black ignorance. 

Is there any remedy? Or is man a hopeless 
animal, incurably stupid, with some devil in him 
which urges him to destruction and overcomes 
his saner impulses? If we believe that we sur- 
render our souls, and any faith we have is top- 
pled over There must be a remedy 
for the world’s worst evils, which are ignorance 
and hate. There must be some way of making 
the Christian ideal more dominant in its influence 
over the acts of men than in the late war and the 
present peace. 

I confess again that I do not see much hope 
from the men and women who are at present 
responsible for the staté of the world. Apart 
from individuals here and there—many in num- 
ber yet few in comparison with the mass of hu- 
manity—who are trying to get some sane order 
out of the mad hotch-potch of races and nations, 
trying to heal open wounds, to bridge over an- 
cient rivalries, to bury old hatchets, to build high 


roads through the dark jungles of the human 
mind, there is not much sign of leadership or 
wisdom. We older folk are discredited, any- 
how. We helped, each in a small way or a large 
way, directly or indirectly, by foolishness or by 
carelessness, to make the frightful mess which 
civilization has fallen into today. We can hardly 
get clean of that guilt. We are heirs also of bad 
old traditions which we cannot shake off. There 
are ruts of prejudice in our minds which would 
take a spiritual steam roller to smooth out. We 
are senile, weary, and cynical. We are, to put it 
plainly, and “present company excepted,” as po- 
lite folk used to say in England when they told 
unpleasant truths, a thorough bad lot! The 
hepe of the world is in the younger generation. 
Civilization, as I see it, can only be saved by its 
children, and not by them if they are brought up 
like their elders in the same narrow way, in the 
same stupidities. 

That brings me to the real purpose of these 
remarks, which is the revelation of a wonderful 
work already being done by children for children, 
and in that way for the whole world. It seems 
to me the most beautiful experiment in the re- 
shaping of human society which has happened 
since the world went mad in 1914. It is a great 
adventure of youth which may lead to the dis- 
covery of new worlds, not divided like our poor 
old planet by innumerable frontiers of prejudice 
and ignorance, but united by friendly under- 
standings, by compassion for the inevitable suf- 
fering of the human family, and by helpful ser- 
vice one to another. It seems to me a big and 
splendid chance at least of enlarging the circle of 
family friendship, even though there may be hu- 
man wolves outside, and of creating a real sense 
of Christian brotherhood between many peoples 
who have no natural inevitable cause of enmity 
one with another. 

The possibility of better things to come is 
shown by the work of the Junior Red Cross in 
the United States, and it is in my opinion so in- 
spiring a lesson to the world that it ought to fire 
the imagination of every civilized people, so that 
there should be a world-wide League of Children 
on this model. Such a League of Children would 
be a greater promise to us all than any League 
of Nations which may now be formulated, for in 
these children’s hearts would be the well-springs 
from which our old and weary world would get 
refreshment, and pure fountains of charity 
would irrigate the barren wastes of our spiritual 
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desert, so that the flowers and fruits of human 
life should grow there above the old bones of 
buried feuds. 

Those sound like “tall words,” the gush of 
sentimentalism, which I abhor, but as a matter 
of fact, this organization of the Junior Red Cross 
in America can already point to great achieve- 
ments, and its scheme is so simple, practical, and 
sane that it has already been of fine service 
among stricken nations. The history of it goes 
back to the war, and it was, of course, 
the enormous impulse of emotion created 
by war conditions which brought it into 
being, though, as I shall show later, its finest op- 
portunity is now when the world needs peace. 
Primarily the Junior Red Cross was organized 
for war relief, to give every possible comfort to 
the American fighting forces when they went 
over the battlefields of Europe. Like all things 
in the United States when national enthusiasm 
was stirred, this enrollment of children for war 
service was on a big and rapid scale. Of the 
23,000,000 scholars-in American public schools, 
more than 13,000,000 were quickly enrolled, and 
of 235,000 teachers in those schools, 165,000 were 
associated with the work of the Junior Red 
Cross. But it did not stop here. To that enor- 
mous number were added at least a million and 
a half of children and several thousand teachers 
belonging to private and parochial schools. 

There was no division of religion, the Roman 
Catholic and Lutheran schools, and private 
schools of all kinds of faith and race, showed the 
same high totals of enrolment. 

For twenty months of war-work these chil- 
dren made immense numbers of surgical dress- 
ings, hospital garments and supplies, articles of 
comfort for soldiers and sailors, and clothes for 
the refugees of nations at war. The value of 
their work in a material way amounted to more 
than $10,000,000, but the spiritual value behind 
it was worth more than that. They denied 
themselves little luxuries of food so that the 
fighting men and the peoples of the Allies should 
not be starved, and among other activities they 
collected thousands of books for soldiers, and 
multitudes of toys and useful gifts for the chil- 
dren of the stricken lands. 

All that is admirable and wonderful, but it is 
only part of that supreme endeavor which was 
shown by many peoples and many races under 
the terrific stimulus of war. If the work of the 
Junior Red Cross had ended there it would not 
be more than one manifestation of that vast sum 
of human energy and emotion which was ex- 
pended in the world-war on both sides of the 
fighting lines. But it did not end there, and the 
whole interest to me in this crusade of childhood 
is what those 14,000,000 boys and girls are now 
doing, and being directed to do by those who 
guide them during this period which we now call 
Peace, though it is by no means a world-peace 
yet. . 
Well, there they are, still enrolled and still 
working for others and putting to a wider pur- 
pose the lessons of service which they learned 
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during the war. There is no priggishness in the 
idea, no sense among the children that they are 
being asked to become “little saints” and “goody 


” 


goodies,” or to contribute like the unhappy in- 
fants of Mrs. Jellyby, to missionary efforts on 
behalf of Borrioboola Gha. They receive as 
much as they give, in additional interest ‘which 
this work puts into the geography lesson and 
the history lesson. They are pleased to know that 
the work of their hands is not for exhibition pur- 
poses only, but that it is going to be used by chil- 
dren like themselves. Their imagination is sti- 
mulated by messages that come to them from 
other countries, by a system of give-and-take 
which I shall presently describe, and the front 
door of any little private school in America 
which has this membership of the Junior Red 
Cross, opens to the wide world, and the spirit of 
the school is directly in touch with the children 
of many countries. 

Nor is the work an extra burden on young 
shoulders, meaning more home work and less 
play. It is done in the regular school hours, and 
goes hand in hand with the ordinary curriculum, 
and merges into the regular courses of manual 
training, physiology, geography and history. It 
gives a jolly human incentive to the lesson hours, 
because the youngest scholars see the practical 
value of the things they make and draw and 
learn. Only afterwards will they see also the 
spiritual value of those things. That will be 
when they look back on their childhood and say, 
as they may be able to say, “I owe some of my 
happiness, and the funny old world owes some- 
thing to me, because of those lessons I learned 
in the Junior Red Cross.” 

The children in the United States belonging 
to the Junior Red Cross are taught as much as. 
possible, and in the most interesting way possi- 
ble, about the customs, manners, and social ways 
of the children whom their money and work is 
assisting in the countries of Europe. 

The children of the Junior Red Cross in the 
United States are not giving something for 
nothing. They are gainers in knowledge in in- 
terest of life, in a sense of fellowship with the 
great human family. 

But they have already been great givers as 
well as gainers. Leaving on one side the money 
they subscribed during the war, the steady flow 
of sympathy among American boys and girls for 
the children of countries still suffering from the 
results of war, is shown by the funds raised dur- 
ing the year 1919 for relief work abroad. These 
funds amounted to half a million dollars. Bet- 
ter even than those dollars, and touched with 
the spirit as well as fashioned by the hands of 
young America, is the work of their manual 
training classes. They have constructed thou- 
sands of chairs, tables, and benches, which have 
been sent for the reconstruction societies in the 
devastated regions of Europe, and it 1s as good 
as a fairy tale to think of those pieces of furn- 
iture beiag piaced in little homes of France and 
Poland and Austria by poor families who owe 
these gifts to children beyond the sea. So, t00, 
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the American girls in their sewing classes use 
busy fingers to make and repair the garments 
which are sent out to the suffering children of 
the Balkans and the East. It gives a new mean- 
ing to geography, for while they sew, these 
children’s minds travel to the towns where their 
work will be used, and learn their strange names 
by heart. They have real friends in those 
towns, for have they not received Iietters, 
strangely spelled, written in scrawly handwrit- 
ing, from children there, full of grateful words, 
telling something of their sufferings, sending 
their love. Thousands of letters and picture 
post cards have gone from the children of Italy 
and France to pupils in American schools, and 
thousands of enthusiastic replies have been sent 
back. So far this interchange of correspondence 
has been a tittle haphazard, but now a commit- 
tee of experts is elaborating a method by which 
this will be made more orderly and reach out to 
greater numbers of children, 

To me, and I think to everyone who learns of 
this work, this idea of the Junior Red Cross is 
enormously promising, wonderfully good and in- 
spiring. It leaps to the eye of faith as a great 
hove for the world because by this enthusiasm 
of childhood, by this means of education, light 
may come into the darkness of that ignorance 
which produced the world-tragedy of the war, 
and the word “brotherhood” may take on a new 
and true meaning when the children of many 
peoples have grown up with the sense that really 
and truly they belong to the same great family, 
and that as brothers and sisters they have helped 
each other in times of sadness and sickness, in 
poverty and distress, have sent each other gifts, 
made by their cwn hands, have sung each other’s 
songs, laughed at the same fairy tales, romped 
. to the same dances, and have sent little letters 
across the world full of kind thoughts and wishes. 
Patriotism will not be destroyed but made no- 
bler by a wider understanding of other peoples 
and countries; and _ the instincts of children, 
taught to know the best of each other, may un- 
consciously develop among men and women to a 
resolute refusal to quarrel lightly, to affront 
carelessly, to hate passionately, other peoples 
without just and tragic cause. 
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Strife will never be eliminated altogether from 
human nature. There will be wars again, unless 
the heart of man is utterly changed in every race 
on earth. There will be rivalries for markets, 
racial claims to power, national injustice leading 
to resentment, anger, and ill-will. But it is pos- 
sible at least that the area of peace may be en- 
larged and the horrors of war thrust back be- 
youd the vision of our age. The white races 
may be rallied together against the yellow and 
the brown if a world-peace is not possible. It 


should be possible to save this civilization of ours. 


with its code of morality, its heritage of beauty, 
its decencies, its arts, its comforts, from utter 
ruin arid death until its doom is ordained in the 
passing of the ages. It will not be possible to 
save it if there are spasms of fratricidal strife 
like that of the war that has passed. A few 
more bouts like that and the white races go 


down in anarchy to inevitable death. That strife 


is bound to come, followed by that anarchy, and 
that death, if the old traditions of hatred and 
international jealousies and ignorance are al- 
lowed to remain and to poison the younger gen- 
erations as they poisoned the old. We have, I 
am sure, nothing much to hope from the older 
people. They cannot forget or forgive. They 
have wounds which will not heal. They hug old 
hatreds to their hearts. They try to adapt the 
old philosophy and the old catchwords, the Bal- 
ance of Power, Secret Diplomacy, Might is 
Right, to a worid in which youth is already im- 
patient. It is youth which will guide the new 
destinies of life, whatever they may be, and it is 
trom the childhood which we now have with us 
that will come the new revelation. The training 
of that childhood is the most sacred duty we 
have, that they may be wiser than we were, less 
narrow in vision, larger hearted, readier for love 
than for hate. 

This scheme of the Junior Red Cross of Amer- 
ica is inspired by that vision of moral training 
which may lead us out of the dark jungle of oid 
passions between nation and nation, and people 
and people. I like its simplicity and its practi- 
cal plan. 1 like its appeal to the fmagination of 
childhood and its encouragement of things made 
by their busy hands. 


We believe that at no time in the history of education has it been so important that teachers 

and school administrators should unite in a determined effort to render to the public the most 

_ devoted and efficient service of which they are capable. Fidelity to our trust must be our 
watchword, improvement of our service must be our unswerving aim.. Rewards may still be 

far from adequate, recognition may still be incomplete, but our duty is clear; standards must be 

lifted, the quality and quantity of our service must be increased, and our unselfish devotion to 

@ great cause demonstrated.. Our deeds must be made to justify our words, so that the skep- 
tic may be convinced, and hostile critics of the public school may be disarmed.—Resolution of 


National Education Association. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE VILLAGE SCHOOL 


BY W. S. DEFFENBAUGH 


U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Centerville grew up out of the soil. It was 
not set down already made to order in the 
midst of the open country, but grew as the 
country grew. Its prosperity has always de- 
pended upon the prosperity of the farmer, and 
it would cease to exist if the farmers withdrew 
their trade. But Centerville has failed to rec- 
ognize the fact that it is a country town, that 
its merchants and others are as much country 
people as the farmers. 

When Centerville had grown to a town of 
several hundred population it began to think it- 
self a little city and to have ambitions of becom- 
ing a large one or, at least, as large as the 
county seat. In order not to be classed with 
the rural population it became incorporated, 
thereby shutting itself off politically and to a 
great extent socially from the farming com- 
munity. Capitalists were invited to locate in- 
dustrial plants in Centerville. There were lot 
sales, but capitalists would not invest. The boom 
lot sale brought only a few inhabitants. Strive 
as it may, Centerville will never become a city. 
It has grown only as large as it is possible for 
the farmer to support and will become larger 
only as the farmers become more prosperous 
and make larger demands upon the stores and 
deposit more money in the Centerville bank. As 
the soil becomes more productive from improved 
methods of farming, Centerville will become 
richer and more prosperous. It invites the 
farmer to trade but does not consider him a 
part of the town. To shut the farmer off from 
the town that his trade had created was a mis- 
take: 

This is what incorporation did to the Center- 
ville community. It artificially separated the 
town from the country. This is especially true 
in regard to schools. The boundaries of the 
school district of Centerville were made practi- 
cally coterminous with those of the town corp- 
oration, thus shutting out practicarfy all the 
country children unless they pay tuition. Even 
country children of high school age must pay 
tuition or have it paid for them by their re- 
spective school districts. One country school 
after another sprang up until there are now 
about a half dozen one-room schools within a 
few miles of Centerville, all within what Pro- 
fessor Galpin terms the village trade area. 

The Centerville school, being a typical village 
school, scarcely needs description. It has looked 
toward the city instead of toward the country. 
The elementary courses of study are not based 
upon viilage life. The same facts and the same 
illustrations are used as in the city schools. 
Arithmetic, for instance, is not given a rural ap- 
plication, most of the problems being unrelated 
in any way to the farm or to the simple trades 
of the village community. If there are a few 
minutes left after the teaching of arithmetic and 


grammar they are given to singing. fhe same 
is true of health instruction and physical train- 
ing. Centerville has not learned what the funda- 
mental subjects are. It is still pounding away 
on tools, trying to sharpen them but not at- 
tempting to use them. 

Formal as is the work of the elementary 
schools of Centerville, the high school work is 
as formal or even more so and more out of 
touch with the life of the farming community of 
which Centerville is a part economically. Thus 
I might continue to describe the Centerville 
schools. The question is, how may they be im- 
proved? 

The schocls of Centerville will not be improved 
as long as the town holds itself aloof from the 
country that called it into existence. ‘It must 
face about and become a real vital part of the 
community. It must be more than a mere trade 
center. It must develop community schools 
serving the farm child as well as the town child. 
It must be the school as well as the trade center, 
In brief, it must become the consolidation point 
for the weak one-room one-teacher school of 
surrounding country. This will mean a broader 
vision for the country child and for the town 
child. It will mean a new type of school for 
Centerville and a better school for the children 
in the rural community. 

But before the schools of the entire commun- 
ity can be consolidated at or near Centerville, 
there must be a change in the method of their 
administration. Being a school district with its 
own board of education, the boundaries of the 
school district of Centerville must be extended 
to include the whole community. This cannot 
be done unless the people in the country vote to 
be included in the Centerville school district, or 
unless the state legislature enacts a law making 
the county the unit of school administration. If 
the county should be made the unit, the county 
board of education could then district the county 
on rational community lines. — 

The question is, will Centerville develop a real 
village community type of school? It can if it 
will, even if the surrounding country will not 
consolidate with it. Centerville must show that 
it is going to face toward the country and not 
toward the city. Being situated in the midst of 
a farming community and having simple indus- 
tries of its own, its schools should react to the 
work of the farmer, the artisan, the craftsman, 
and the tradesman, who together make up the 
Centerville community. ; 

Since the town is supported by agriculture, it 
should seek to develop the agriculture of the 
region which it can best do by teaching agricul- 
ture in the schools. The subject can be taught 
in a practical way, for ground suitable for de- 
monstration purpose may be had just at the edge 
of the town. 
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Not only is there opportunity for the teach- 
ing of agriculture, but also for the teaching of 
manual training, most of which would grow out 
of the projects in agriculture, as the construc- 
tion of poultry houses, corn-cribs, pigsties, and 
other things. The simple industries of Center- 
ville, the blacksmith shop, the carpenter shop, 
the garage, and the other industries, could also 
contribute to the work in manual training. In 
fact, no other place offers more diversity and 
greater opportunity for the teacher of this sub- 
ject. I am certain that the great industrial 
centers with their highly specialized shops do 
not. The manual training instructor should, 
therefore, work out a course of study based upon 
the farm and simple industrial life of Center- 
ville. 

Then there is the subject of home economics. 
It is almost entirely neglected, yet Centerville 
offers the home economics teacher a richer field 
of work than a large city where the people room 
and board. The people of Centerville still have 
kitchens and dining rooms. They still have 
homes, but few are managed as they should be. 
There is waste and lack of discrimination in the 
buying of foods, furniture and other things. 

Of course it is unnecessary to say that Center- 
ville should add music, community civics, physi- 
cal training and other fundamental subjects. To 
add these and to eliminate the useless topics 
that Centerville now considers fundamental, 
would make its schools over so that they would 
appeal to the boys and girls of the entire com- 
munity. 

The schools of Centerville must, however, go 
further. They must do more than teach boys 
and girls. They must reach the young men and 
young women, the oider men and older women, 
even the oldest. The Centerville schools should 
become the meeting place for the farmers and 
their wives to discuss farm and household pro- 
blems, to hear lectures on topics of local, state, 
national and international concern, and -to take 
part in entertainments of various kinds, such as 
community singing and dramatics. 

Centerville has no public library. It has, how- 
ever, a library supposedly for school children, 
but they do not use it except when directed by 
teachers to look up some facts in the reference 
books, which constitute the greater portion of 


the library. There are a few other books, it is. 


true, but they have no appeal to children. If 
the Centerville school is to serve the community, 
if it is to enrich the lives of the children, it 
should set aside a room for a library which 
could he used not only by the school children, 
but by their parents. It will, however, be no 
fasy matter to provide one, especially one that 
gtown-up people will use, for they have not 
formed the reading habit, and they think that 
the public should not be called upon to provide 
books for persons who do not read, and those 
Who do read should purchase their own books. 
Centerville does not need cyclopedias and at- 
lases half so much as it needs a library of read- 


able books, fairy stories, books of adventure — 
just real human books. Centerville already has 
some cyclopedias and compendiums, and should 
purchase no more of these until it has placed on 
the library shelves several hundred books to be 
read and enjoyed. 

Thus, one might continue to enumerate what 
Centerville should do to improve its schools, It 
is evident that better teachers are needed and 
that better salaries should be paid. There is, 
however, one way to improve the Centerville 
schools that should be mentioned, and that is to 


employ a principal who knows village life and’ 


who is a leader. The Centerville schools and the 
whole community have been dead educationally, 
partly because of the lack of leadership on the 
part of the school principal. It is true that he is 
a college graduate, but the trouble with him is 
that he knows nothing of the general educational 
and social problems of Centerville. He is famil- 
iar enough with the subjects taught in the ele- 
mentary and high schools, familiar with them 
just as subjects, but he does not know enough of 
the life of the village community to supervise 
his schools so that the teacher will connect the 
school subjects with the wonderful experiences 
of the village child. The Centerville principal, 
it is true, studied psychology, sociology, history 
of education and school administration in the 
school of education at his state university, but 
the sociology was that of the city, the school ad- 
ministration related to city and state. He got 
nothing regarding a small town school or a 
small town community. The college failed to 
point out the wonderful opportunity in the small 
town. The Centerville schools would be much 
better if the college would discuss the actual 
problems that its graduates, upon assuming the 
principalship of Centerville, must meet. 

Even if the principal of the Centerville schools 
has had no training specifically for his position, 
he could and should take more interest in the 
educational problems of the small town. When- 
ever he attends a State or National Educational 
meeting he is not found in the section devoted 
to rural and village schools, but in the city school 
sections. 

The Centerville schools are hopeless as long as 
the principal takes this attitude toward his 
school problems. He is faced the wrong way. 
In fact, the city school men do not want him. 
He is a sort of educational climber, but does not 
know how to climb. If he really wants to climb, 
the thing to do is to develop a village community 
school of such type that educators will beat a 
pathway to Centerville.’ 

In conciusion, the schools of Centerville will 
be improved only when the people of Centerville 
realize that it is not a city and that it never will 
be; that its existence and its prosperity depend 
in no way upon any city, but upon the farming 
population trading at the village; that it is only 
an outgrowth of the needs of the rural commun- 
ity, and that it must work for and with the com- 
munity of which it is a part. 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS FROM JOURNAL READERS 


[Edited by W. H. Allen, Institute for Public Service, 423 West 120th Street, New York City.] 


53. “Rational Commencements” is the open- 


ing article in the April Public School Bulletin, of 


Berks County, Pa., a forty-eight-page monthly 
magazine printed in the interests of the county 
schools, Superintendent E. M. Rapp, editor. This 
timely discussion declares “the educative, 
healthy, public sentiment building qualities of 
commencement . cannot be supplied by 
anything else,” but it lists faults often found— 
that they are too expensive and elaborate, ape 
the college too closely, and the speeches are of- 
ten very apparent plagiarisms. As a new vari- 
ation of commencement exercises, it suggests 
that the graduates present on the stage every 
aspect of high school life—one explain a geomet- 
ric theorim, one scan several lines of Latin, two 
recite a French dialogue, etc. The other articles 
in this bulletin are equally practical and interest- 
ing to school patrons. Evidently, girls are to be 
as important a part of the coming field day as 
boys, since score cards for patching, button 
holes, and bread-making appear under field day 
information. Have you a regular organ to keep 
you in touch with your patrons? 

54. No student may carry more than twelve 
points in office-holding at one time, according to 
the recent ruling adopted by the Student Coun- 
cil of the lowa Falls High School, Iowa Falls, Ia. 
Taking as a basis the amount of work involved 
in each office, the principal, W. A. Thalman, has 
worked out a schedule of points for each office, 
ranging from seven for the student council 
presidency, editor and business managers of the 
annual, to one point for vice-presidencies. The 
student council hopes by this means to offer “a 
still greater opportunity for development to a 
larger number of people,” and “to place the right 
emphasis upon democracy and all that the term 
implies.” 

55. Real speeches to be made before real 
audiences are part of the oral English work in 
the senior class of the Bath High School, Maine. 
Mrs. C. D. Wilson is getting her boys and girls 
ready to take a trip back to their grammar grade 
schools, where they will explain to the “kiddies” 
just why they ought to go to high school. Such 
a scheme combines motivated study with a very 
effective form of high school recruiting. Have 
you any new efforts to report along this line? 

56. A popular lecture course that pays its 
way is reported from the Walla Walla High 
School, Washington. With 1,100 students, it 
runs a lecture course every winter, putting 
$3,000 into talent, and comes away with a clear 
profit. H.W. Jones is principal at this school. 

57. What did you tell the people at home 
about the N. E. A. convention? Did you talk 
only about the speeches, or did you give them an 
account of your whole trip? The superintend- 
dent of the Clinton Community High School, De- 
witt County, Illinois, prepared a mimeographed 
report, and devoted one-fourth of it to his sigint- 


seeing in Philadelphia, the inaugural ceremonies 
at Washington, and other human interest events 
which he knew his patrons would like to hear 
about. Of course, he gave a comprehensive ac- 
count of the convention, too. To get the most 
from such a trip, as many people as possible 
must share in it, and probably the next best thing 
to going oneself is to have some one you know 
well tell you all about it. 

58. The minimum requirements for each 
grade are the things done by the majority of the 
average pupils by the middle of the semester in 
the new Course of Study in English for Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools of Topeka, Kansas, 
A. J. Stout, superintendent. The outline for 
secondary schools is unusually practical. Not 
only doves it give in clear outline form the uni- 
form requirements for all terms, general sug- 
gestions, and work by terms, but it also fur- 
nishes working plans for the study of specific 
classics, suggestions for vocational theme work, 
a list of phonograph records interesting to Eng- 
lish classes, and a series of thought questions to 
be used on informal conversation days. It would 
be difficult to commend too highly the clearness, 
conciseness, and “usability” of this new manual. 

59. The re-dedication on May 5 of the Sault 
Ste. Marie High School, Mich., is a big high spot 
in community spirit and co-operation. The first 
building, dedicated in 1917, was burned to the 
ground less than a year ago. Today a finer, bet- 
ter plant stands on the same site. The Sault 
Come-Back, a sixteen-page newspaper in honor 
of the occasion, states: “There were ctass mem- 
orials and other things of both sentimental and 
actual value destroyed in the fire. But there 


-was gained the priceless thing—a school spirit 


united with a community spirit, that gives the 
high school of this city a distinction placing it 
above and beyond many others.” 

60. A mineographed bulletin is prepared 
every Friday by the Commercial Department of 
the Williston High School, N. D., and sent home 
to parents. This bulletin keeps the whole com- 
munity up-to-date on local school affairs, and 
also tells something of education in its larger 
aspects. For instance, the issue of March ll, 
tells of five ways in which parents’ interest In 
school progress may be shown, such as removing 
obstacles to home study, consulting teachers 
about their children’s work, and seeing that the 
children maintain correct relations of respect 
and loyalty to both teachers and school. _Sup- 
erintendent McFarland also reports a very inter- 
esting experiment in weekly moving pictures es- 
pecially for the public school children—stories 
from English and American literature, mostly, 
such as Uncle Tom’s Cabin, or Dickens’ novels, ” 
for which the children are prepared in advance 
by a study of the stories. An admission fee of 
five cents covers the expenses of film rental. 


61. Citizenship Training Through the Ballot 
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is the title of a very instructive little booklet re- 
cently published by the American Citizenship 
Society, of Grand Rapids, Frank L. Dykema, 
secretary. It describes the methods by which 
Americanization is. taught to the child, the 
grown-up and the alien in the Grand Rapids 
schools. There is regular school work to get 
children interested in doing their best to con- 
vince their fathers and mothers of the necessity 
of voting; there are election contests and es- 
says. It is through the school children especi- 
ally that the society works toward the fulfill- 
ment of its slogan “Every Man and Woman 
should be a Regular Voter.” 

62. A “Sleep Census” is one of the latest de- 
vices of the Monmouth, IIl., public schools. Be- 
lieving that “many children are not getting suf- 
ficient regular sleep, that their hours of sieep are 
made “nervous” by the exciting influences of 
motion pictures, running about the streets dur- 
ing the evenings, and by improper food and hab- 
its of eating,” Superintendent L. L. Caldwell is 
sending out questionnaires to teachers asking 
the children about the hours and conditions un- 
der which they sleep, the “soundness” of their 
sleep, and their afternoon and evening habits. 
While the questionnaire only calls for informa- 
tion up to the eighth grade, the subject also of- 
fers a promising field for study among high 
school students. 

63. “When he was through, I couldn’t for the 
life of me think of one reason why I didn’t want 
to teach.” Such was a high school boy senior’s 
comment on a_ teacher recruiting address he 
heard by District Superintendent Boyion in the 


Flushing, N. Y. high school this week. Boys are 
taken by themselves and given facts about the 
rewards of successful school work by men. 
Write Superintendent W. L. Ettinger for 
the way his instructions are being carried out 
and the results. Are you teacher-recruiting 
among your high school boys? 

64. High school recruiting by high school 
boys and girls is another city wide move by Dr. 
Ettinger for his city’s several hundred elemen- 
tary schools. High School boys and girls go to 
grade schools and “sell” the advantages and the 
good times of going to and staying through high 
school. Superintendent George F. Hall, now of 
Grantwood, N. J., used that method last year in 
Newburgh, N. Y., as is described in Who’s Who 
and Why in After War Education. 

65. Are you going to spend part of your sum- 


‘mer studying better methods in citizenship and 


Americanization? Then you will be interested 
in the work of Miss Etta V. Leighton, civic sec- 
retary of the National Security League, 17 East 
49th street, New York City. She has specialized 
in civics for many years, helped revise state and 
city courses of study, and last year lectured in 
seven states to audiences aggregating 15,000 
persons. Miss Leighton will be glad to help any 
civics teacher who desires advice, suggestions or 
references. In writing her, be sure to give the 
grade which you teach and the nationalities to 
be reached. 

Don’t you wish to pass on to us your high 
spots for review in this column? Address Insti- 
tute for Public Seftvice, 423 West 120th street, 
New York City. 


WOMEN OF TODAY 


HON. MRS. W. S. KINNEY, OREGON 
Member 1921 State Legislature. 
BY JANE A, STEWART 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oregon educators are represented in the 
State legislature by Hon. Mrs. William S. Kin- 
ney of Astoria, who has made a record of good 
achievement in honest legislation. Mrs. Kin- 
ney is a native of Salem, Oregon, and a gradu- 
ate of Willamette University. She taught 
school successfully for some time before her 
marriage, at Dallas, Oregon, and thus laid the 
foundations for efficient public. service. 

“When representative men cannot take up the 
burden of public office, then patriotic and capa- 
ble women should be chosen” is the opinion of 
Mrs. Kinaey. Her farm home on the Lewis 
and Clark was the Mecca of numerous pilgrim- 
ages by people of all parties and both sexes be- 
fore she could be persuaded that no man was 
eligible for the legislative position from the 
nineteenth district and that she was the logical 
and most suitable candidate. 


With an active interest in many lines of en- 
deavor, Mrs. Kinney emphasizes good citizen- 
ship as paramount. She is a leader in the Wo- 
man’s Christian Association, and the Civic 
Club, of which she is president. 

During the world war, three of her sons, two 
of them physicians, were in active service. She 
served as superintendent of the Lewis and 
Clark Chapter of the Red Cross, and was a four- 
minute speaker in the Liberty Loan campaigns. 

Mrs. Kinney, (since the death of her hus- 
band), has handled successfully large industrial 
interests and has conducted a farm, being never 
happier than when ‘engaged in the work of 
agriculture. Her fitness and ability have been 
conspicuously demonstrated in her public legis- 
lative service. 

Heredity has done much for the Hon. Mrs. 
Kinney; her parents were Scottish and Eng- 
lish pioneers, who settled in Oregon in 1850, and 
her great-grandmother was Tabitha Moffatt 
Brown, who is distinguished as the founder of 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon. 
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EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 
EDUCATION FOR BROTHERHOOD. 


At the moment when the women Df America 
have gone on _ record against violence as a 
means of settling the troubles of the world, it 
is encouraging to know that the women of Ger- 
many are setting their faces toward the same 
ideal. The International Review of Education 
published for the German League of Nations 
makes a strong plea for education as a spiritual 
and intellectual process rather than as a prin- 
ciple of force and violence. These earnest 
women hope to join hands with their sisters of 
England and America in a campaign that shall 
lead the new humanity to universal. brother- 
hood. 

—_o——_ 

A RADICAL DEPARTURE IN TEACHING 

METHODS. 


To train boys through the use of the hand 
as well as the brain to real intellectual alertness 
is the dream of Mrs. John W. Riddle of New 
York. To this end she is planning a school at 
Avon, Conn., as a memorial to her father and 
mother. 

The plans for the school buildings show the 
fruit of a careful study of school architecture 
both in England and America. The curriculum 
will include the best and most practical of the 
modern methods of education. The socialized 
recitation, agricultural projects, and community 
work will be among the methods used in this 
unique experiment. The school is intended for 
boys of good families who need to be taught to 
overcomé obstacles and so lay the foundation of 
the powerful combination of intellect and char- 
acter. 


GRADE ROOM LIBRARIES. 


It is more important to have good grade room 
libraries than good libraries for the high school 
for several reasons. First, all pupils are in the 
grades at some time. Second, only a small por- 
tion of the whole ever enter high school. The 
pupils have more time for reading while in the 
grades than they will have when in high school. 
Reading habits, like other habits, are more read- 
ily acquired early in life. Finally, a child who 
does not ferm the reading habit while in the 
grades is not likely ever to do so. 

With these reasons in mind, the University of 
the State of New York has issued a list of books 
suitable for the different grades. Many books 
can be read to advantage in any one of several 
grades, and a book mentioned for a given grade 
may well be placed in a higher or lower grade 
in a different school. 

All children should become well acquainted 
with such fairy stories, folk tales, allegories, 
legends, myths and epics as are necessary to the 
understanding of general literature. It is well 


to have duplicate copies of the favorites as all 


the children want to read them at one and the 
same time, and lose interest if they have to wait 
too long for their turn. 

There is more time for reading in the fifth 
and sixth grades than there is later and there- 
fore it is in these grades that the most and best 
work can be done in creating a love for good 
books. 

The list is remarkably well graded ranging 
from the children’s classics and fairy tales in 
the lower grades to history and biography in 
the seventh and eighth grades. 

MEMORIAL DAY IN WISCONSIN. 

More and more, state and city educational de- 
partments are compiling material for the obser- 
vance of special days. The “new civics” neces- 
sitates a goodly fund of poems, speeches, 
stories for this purpose. O. S. Rice, supervisor 
of school libraries of Wisconsin, has gathered 
together a very attractive collection for Mem- 
orial Day. 

Many old favorites are included and among 
the newer selections are “Memorial Day,” by 
Stewart Emery, quoted from the American 
Legion Weekly; an_ editorial by Dr. Frank 
Crane; “Why I Love America,” by Paui Patton 
Faris, winner of the contest for the best short 
patriotic essay; “The New Crusade” by Kath- 
arine Lee Bates. Several short, bright “pieces” 
for the little folks complete the book. 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN OHIO. 

A great variety of educationa! activities is in- 
dicated in the report of the Research Division 
ofthe Ohio State Teachers Association just is- 
sued. The bulletin covers a wide range of sub- 
jects of very great interest. 

A vocational survey of college students is be- 
ing made by Joseph A. Baer of Hiram College. 
Teacher insurance and pay for teachers who are 
absent for illness is the subject of the survey by 
E. L. Baxter, superintendent of Westville. W. 
B. Bliss, assistant state superintendent, is 
studying the correllation of Intelligence Tests. 
“The Uncivilized Child” is the subject of the 
study being made by Oscar Christman of Ohio 
University ; and Garry C. Myers of the School of 
Education, Cleveland, is studying the  intelli- 
gence of different groups of students. 

Other exhaustive studies include mental age 
and the first grade double promotions, the 
teaching of the three R.’s, the psychology of 
chemistry teaching, supervised study, the rela- 
tion between physical defects and school work, 
and housing conditions in American city schools. 

A list of the reports and detailed information 
will be cheerfully furnished by the secretary, 
Superintendent F. J. Prout, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

MAKING LIBERAL MEN AND WOMEN. 

Perhaps no word in the English language has- 
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suffered more from ill-treatment than the fine 
word, liberal. The historic and familiar signi- 
ficance of this term is that which is worthy of 
a free man, of one who is open-minded and can- 
did, of one who is open to the reception of new 
ideas. In this sense, the thought that lies be- 
hind the word liberal has dominated every real 
progressive theory of education from the time 
of Plato to the present day. Just now, how- 
ever, the word is used to express perpetual op- 
position to the religious faiths and political con- 
victions of others. We cannot afford to let 
this word be lost of, have it stolen before our 
eyes. Its application should be denied to those 
individuals and those traits for which it is 


wrongly claimed, and its true definition and use 
should be insisted upon everywhere and at all 
times. This timely warning is from the annual 
report of President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia University. 

President Butler also deplores the modern 
idea that all subjects are of equal educational 
value and says that this doctrine has destroyed 
the standard of value in education and its prac- 
tical application in making us a widely in- 
structed but an uncultivated and undisciplined 
people. To get back upon the track of construc- 
tive progress will be a long and difficult task. 
But it must be done if we would secure men of 
the best ability and character for public service. 


SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK 


Schoolmen’s Week at the University of Penn- 
sylvania was held April 7-9. 1,855 persons were 
registered while 8,565 attendances were noted in 
thirty-one programs. The number of registra- 
tions and attendances were both larger than in 
any preceding year, previous highest records 
having been made in 1920, 1,392 and 3,802 res- 
pectively. 

The program reflected in its scope the great 
awakening in education that is taking place in 
Pennsylvania at the present time. Practically 
all of the thirty-one sessions dealt with some 
question of immediate practical moment. Speak- 
ers were secured from a number of different 
states reaching as far west as Illinois, as far south 
as Tennessee and as far north as Massachusetts. 
Harvard, Columbia, New York and Chicago 
Universities as well as Pennsylvania were all rep- 
resented on the program. 

Usually two ‘sessions were devoted to each of 
several important fields as follows,—Possible Im- 
provements in Teaching Program of State Nor- 
mal Schools, Improving the Teaching Service in 
Pennsylvania; Financial Accounting and Bud- 
geting, The Superintendent as Admirtistrator 
and Leader; The Rural School and the Com- 
munity, Supervision of Rural Schools; Group 
Intelligence Tests, Achievement Tests; Junior. 
High School, grouping by abilities in Senior and 
Junior High Schools. In addition to these pairs 
of topics there was one program devoted to a 
demonstration of methods of teaching silent 
reading, another to vocational guidance, and an 
evening program upon the State and Higher 
Education and Americanism. One joint session 
was held with the Philadelphia high school 
teachers, and another with the Vocational Guid- 
ance Association of Philadelphia and vicinity. 

The Secondary School Conferences, eleven in 
number,—biology, chemistry and physics, com- 
mercial studies, home economics, English, math- 
ematics, modern languages, social studies, art 
education, Greek and Latin, history, and indus- 
trial arts—were given for the most part to the 
discussion of the new state courses of study. 


Paralieling the regular programs were demon- 


strations by the department of psychology (1) of 
the use of psychological tests in analytic diagno- 
sis, (2) of psychological methods applied to the 
correction of speech defects, (3) of the use of 
psychological tests in vocational guidance; a his- 
torical lecture given upon both Friday and 
Saturday by Dean Graves upon Evolution of 
Education in America and another by Professor 
Samuel 'G. Barton upon The Methods of Deter- 
mining Celestial Distances. 

Approximately 122. names were on_ the 
printed program,—twelve members of the State 
Department of Public Instruction of Pennsyl- 
vania; eighteen members of the faculty of the 
University of Pennsylvania; twelve members of 
the faculty of the State Normal Schools of Penn- 
sylvania; nineteen city superintendents and su- 
pervising principals; nine county and assistant 
county superintendents; two secretaries of 
boards of education; seven ‘high school princi- 
pals; thirteen heads of departments of high 
schools ; fourteen teachers in high schools; nine 
members of university faculties other than Penn- 
sylvania and seven unelassified. Dowbtless even 
a larger number of persons took part in the dis- 
cussions which, as is always the case in these 
meetings, was unusually free and to the 
point. 

Among the speakers from outside the State 
were, J. H. Kirkland, Chancellor, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn.; Frank Aydelotte, 
President-elect of Swarthmore College, now 
Professor of English, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; John W. Withers, former Superin- 
tendent of Schools of St. Louis, now Dean of 
School of Education, New York University; 
Walter S. Dearborn and* John M. Brewer, Har- 
vard University; Walter S. Gray, School of 
Education, University of Chicago; Professor N. 
L. Engelhardt, Otis W. Caldwell and Miss Fan- 
nie Dunn, Columbia University; and C, J. Gal- 
pin, Specialist in Farm Life Studies, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Social and recreational features took the form 
of visitation of the campus and building, inelud- 
ing the museum and library. The guests of the 
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University were given luncheons on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday at noon, and on the even- 
ings of Thursday and Friday. On Saturday 
over 650 luncheons were served. A reception 
was tendered by the Acting Provost, Doctor 
Josiah H. Penniman, after the Friday evening 
program... Several hundred accepted the invita- 
tion of the Athletic Association to witness the 
baseball game between Pennsylvania and 
Swarthmore, Saturday afternoon. On 
Thursday night ‘two hundred superintendents 
and supervising principals were given stage 
seats at the Academy of Music and the Metropo- 
litan Opera House where the American Legion 
gave a program of unusual interest for the pur- 
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pose of stimulating the spirit of Americanism. 

It was generally considered the most success- 
ful meeting yet held. This result was due in 
large part to the faithful and cordial co-operation 
of the members of the General Committee, the 
Reception and Registration committees, and the 
Advisory Committeemen, and to the support 
given by State Superintendent Thomas E. Fine- 
gan and City Superintendent Edwin C. Broome 
and their assistants. The executive officers 
were the same as in. previous years—Harlan Up- 
degraff, chairman, General Committee; Arthur J. 
Jones in charge of Secondary School Confer- 
ences and Leroy A. King, secretary, General 
Committee. 


THE CIVIC TRAINING OF YOUNG AMERICA 


BY ARTHUR W. DUNN 


Junior Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


In the Americanization of Young America cer- 
tain mechanical adjustments are necessary— 
learning the common language, learning to be 
self-supporting, acquiring approved social hab- 
its, becoming familiar with business and _politi- 
cal procedure, but all this avails little if the in- 
dividual is not made American in spirit, for 
Americanization is fundamentally a spiritual 
process. The solemn _ responsibility of 
the schools of America at the present critical 
juncture of national and world history is ample 
reason for the most intensive thought we can 
give to the purposeful training of a responsible, 
intelligent citizenship. Civic education has re- 
ceived a great impulse. Since 1915 more than a 
third of the states have passed laws for its pro- 
motion. As a result of such legislation in some 
states, amd in others where there has been no 
express legislation, state departments of educa- 
tion have been revising their courses of study to 
meet the demand, and hundreds of local school 
systems have attacked the problem for them- 
selves. Heretofore, the superintendent or princi- 
pal or teacher who has not had a decided opinion 
of his own on the subject has been much con- 
fused by the conflicting opinions and prescrip- 
tions of the doctors as to what should constitute 
the program of studies designed to educate for 
citizenship. His inclination was, therefore, to 
do nothing in the way of reorganization. But 
nearly everybody now agrees that the civic edu- 
cation of Young America requires purposeful 
instruction and training throughout the entire 
school career, from the first elementary grade 
to the end of the high school. We have come to 
this agreement only recently. One does not 
need to go far back to find the only provision 
for instruction of a definite civic character, 
aside from , the study of American history, a 
single course in civics, or civil government, us- 
ually in the last year of the high school, and 
often as a mere appendage te a half-year course 
in American history. Even now this is true in 
some schools. But most states and communi- 


ties that are revising their courses of study are 
making conspicuous provision for continuous, 
unified, cumulative civic training throughout 
the twelve years. There is closer agreement 
as to what this twelve-year course of civic 
training should include. 

We have pretty generally accepted, at least 
in theory, the doctrine that children “learn to 
do by doing.” The other doctrine, equally im- 
portant, that the subject matter of instruction, 
if it is to function, must meet the needs of the 
child’s present growth rather than his supposed 
future needs; or that his future needs can be 
guaranteed only by meeting his present needs; 
—this doctrine we have been slow to 
accept. 

It is the highest function of community civics 
to establish a living consciousness in Young 
America of the common purposes and interde- 
pendence of their community life, national as 
well as local, to cultivate a spirit and habit of 
mutual service and teamwork for the common 
good, and to develop an immediate attitude to- 
ward government,’ local and national, as our 
service organization and our means of securing 
team work. “Making life educational” rather 
than merely “educating for life” will be the key- 
note of a functioning civic education. We are 
making progress in this direction. In the new 
civics syllabus for the elementary grades of the 
state of New York, we find under every topic in 
every grade, a list of activities appropriate to 
the grade and topic. In the new course of 
study for Utah, we are told that, “before pro- 
motion from the junior high school, the student 
must not only be able to discuss intelligently 
any subject treated in the prescribed text, but 

must also reach a high degree of achievement. 
In order to receive school eredit for any civic 
project or achievement, it must be eminently 
worth while, deal with an actual situation or 


problem, employ investigation, be accompanied 
by necessary reports, etc., 
mical procedude,” 


and show an econce 
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If there is one idea that Americanization 
should implant firmly in the mind and heart 
either of Young America or of the immigrant, 
it is that service, mutual exchange of service, 


573 
teatn-work in service for the common good, is 
the very foundation of normal community life 


in a democracy, and the commanding ideal of 
true Americanism. 
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BANKING EQUIPMENT OF BRITAIN 


BY HERBERT N. CASSON 


[Written for The Wall Street Journal from Lédndon.] 


The banking structure of the British empire is 
one of the wonders of the world. There are a 
few financiers perhaps, in other countries, who 
realize how widespread, how immense and how 
well interlocked is the banking equipment of 
Great Britain. 

It is truly a structure—a sort of solar system. 
The Bank of England is the sun. The “Big 
Five” banks are the near planets. The Colonial 
banks are the far planets; and the foreign 
branches are the fixed stars. 

As to the volume of business that pours from 
all parts of the world to London, that can best 
be shown by the turnover of the London Clear- 
ing House last year. This amounted to $190,- 
000,000,000, counting $4.86 to the pound. This 
was for London alone, not for the empire. 

Roughly speaking, there are five varieties of 
bank in the financial equipment of London. 
These are as follows: 

(1) The English group. These consist of the 
Bank of England and the “Big Five.” Also, 
there are several such banks as Liverpool and 
Martins, with $405,000,000 deposits; Manchester 
and District, with $375,000,000, and Deacon’s, 
with $190,000,000. The total deposits of this 
group are at present over $9,000,000,000. 

(2) The Scottish and Irish. There are seven 
Scottish banks, all very equal in size, averaging 
$180,000,000 apiece in deposits; and there are 
two Irish banks, of which the larger one—the 


National, has $200,000,000. 
are $1,545,000,000. 

(3) The Colonial. These banks have now 
grown so large that they are nearly half as strong 
as the English banks. They are forty-four per 
cent. as strong, to be exact. Six African banks 
have $850,000,000. Fourteen Australasian banks 
have $310,000,000; and six Canadian banks have 
$1,700,000,000. 

(4) The British Overseas. There are seven- 
teen of these banks, in Europe, Asia and South 
America. The two largest of these are the An- 
glo South American and Hong Kong ahd Shang- 
hai. All of these banks are operated with Brit- 
ish capital and their total deposits are over $1,- 
300,000,000. 

(5) The Foreign. There are sixteen of these 
that are worth mentioning. They are owned and 
operated by foreigners without any restriction. 
All of them, very likely, are given more freedom 
than they would have in their home countries. 
There are the National City and the Guaranty 
Trust of America. There are the Credit Lyon- 
nais; Societe Generale; Comptoir National; 
Credito Italiano; Yokohama Specie; and nine 
others. All told, the deposits of these banks is 
now more than $4,500,000,000. 

In all these groups the combined deposits are 
now $21,000,000,000, with a capital and reserve 
of $1,800,000,000. Such is still the banking 
power of Britain, at the close of a war that cost 
her forty billions of dollars and 900,000 men. 


The total deposits 
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MEMORIAL DAY. 


Air, “The Beautiful Gates Ajar.” 


Why, are they silently, sleeping, sleeping today, as 
‘twere night? 

Why are the voices of weeping, when the whole 
world is so bright? 

Husbands and fathers and brothers, sons that went 
forth as our prides, 

Mourned by wives, sisters and mothers, since they 
returned not, but died. 


Why these brave, stalwart ones dying? Dying that 
men might be free, 


Dying to save their dear country; dying for you and 
for me. 


All that they had they have given, given at once for 
our sake, 


Would we not give them our choicest, if they could 
Only awake? 


‘ 


Bring the bright flowers without number, under the 
brightness of May, 

Cover the graves where they slumber the years of 
their manhood away, ; 

What is the best we can give them? To finish the 
work they laid down, 

Thus shall we make them immortal, thus shall we 
give them their crown. 


Crown them with love. ‘tis immortal! and we see 
at the tomb of our own, 

An angel still sits at the portal, for rolled away is 
the stone, 

And we say. as at war-time parting, as we see 
through our tears that sight; 

When “taps” softly sound on the bugle, Comrades, 
good night! good night! 

Joel N. Eno, 
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THE FESS HOME ECONOMICS AMEND- 
MENT 


On April 11, the very first day of the new 
Congress, Representative Simeon D. Fess of 
Ohio, introduced in the House, the Home Econ- 
omics Amendment (Sixty-seventh Congress: 
H. R. 21) which was then referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

The provisions of this amendment to the Vo- 
cational Education Act of February 23, 1917, 
give $500,000 to the teaching of home economics 
for the fiscal year 1921-22, the amount increas- 
ing by $250,000 yearly until in 1932 it reaches 
the maxmum of $3,000,000 annually. The pres- 
ent act gives $300,000 to home economics in 
1921-22 the appropriation reaching its maximum 
of $600,000 in 1926. 

By the terms of the original vocational edu- 
cation act the funds for home economics and 
trade and industrial training alike are allotted 
to the states on the basis of their urban popula- 
tion. The amendment makes a radical change 
in providing that funds for home economics 
education shall be apportioned on the basis of 
the total population. 

The bill makes an interesting stipulation that 
part of the funds must go to “part-time schools 
or evening classes for workers over fourteen 
years of age who have entered upon employ- 
ment. Provided: That in the wording of this 
act part-time schools or evening classes shall be 
construed to mean systematic courses of in- 
struction in regularly organized classes.” 
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Why Graduate put into the hands of your pu- 
pils will increase high school enrollment and per- 
centage of graduates. Price $5.00 per 100 copies 
delivered. Order of Institute for Public Ser- 
vice, 423 West 120 street, New York City, or 
Journal of Education, 6 Beacon street, Boston. 
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AFTER THE WAR PSYCHOLOGY.* 


The old time abstract study of the mind is 
thoroughly abandoned by all men and women 
of action. There is no more psychology in the 
“intellect, sensibility, and will,” than there jis 
wholesome civics in action in a knowledge that 
our Government has “legislation, judicial, and 
executive” departments. 

How does the mind act and react in the home, 
in the shop, in the office, in buying to sell, in 
buying for use, in buying for speculation? 

How does the mind act and react in parent and 
child, in employee and employer, in seeking 
votes and in estimating candidates? How does 
the mind act in church affiliations, in the mar- 
riage relation, in the club, in a revival, and in a 
political campaign? 

The one satisfactory book that has come to 
our desk, that has completely captivated me is 
“Mind and Work,” by Charles S. Myers of Cam- 
bridge University, England. The author re- 
stricts his studies to the study of workmen, cul- 
minating in the only satisfactory treatment 
we have known of the present Industrial Un- 
rest. We would not have missed the oppor- 
tunity to read and re-read that chapter of thirty 
pages for a great deal. We can recall no other 
equal number of pages that have been so sat- 
isfying, so illuminating, so comforting as these. 

Here are some sentences which mean little 
without the five chapters leading up to the 
study of Industrial Unrest, and yet if read care- 
fully and re-read devotedly they may be sug- 
gestive, 

“Overstrain, such as was in all industries 
during .the World War, must produce a loss 
of higher control, leading to the short circuiting 
of lower nervous processes whereby their. en- 
ergy is wastefully dissipated.” “There arise ir- 
ritability, restlessness, sensitiveness, and lack of 
self confidence.” 

With great+skill one is led to see how disor- 
der on the bodily side of the organisms become 
reflected on the mental side until the present 
pathological condition of unrest is produced. 

A mentally unstable employee is an irritant to 
his fellows, and a nuisance generally. 

Mr. Myers tells how many of the emotion- 
ally unstable can be healed and many of those 
with insane egocefitric tendencies can be pre- 
vented from becoming a danger to themselves 
or to society. 

We have reveled in this book because Mr. 
Myers has applied all the knowledge of psy- 
chology that is available to all phases of the 
World War in its influence upon the people at 
home, who were over strained in producing fi- 
nancial support and war material. 

Never before has modern psychology had 
such an opportunity for demonstration. Several 
have studied the psychology of the battlefield 


-but we know of no one else who has so eX- 


haustively studied the psychology which has 


In- 


*“Mind and Work.” New 


The Psychological Factors in 
dustry and Commerce.” 


By arles S. Myers. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 


York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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led directly to the present industrial and finan- 
cial chaos. 


BANKING EQUIPMENT OF BRITAIN 


We are using in this issue of the Journal of 
. Education a remarkable article by Herbert N. 
Casson on the “Banking Equipment of Britain.” 

The finances of London make the finances 
of New York look silly. In London banks 
alone at the close of the World War and now 
there was $190,000,000,000. Read that article 
carefully. 

Outside of London the banks of Britain have 
$21,000,000,000, more on deposit, or more than 
$200,000,000,000. It is all unthinkable. 
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ARE EDUCATION FOUNDATIONS A PER- 
NICIOUS INFLUENCE? 


There are reasons why many persons of influ- 
ence look with suspicion upon the work of the 
two great Foundations—the Carnegie and the 
Rockefeller. First, because there is a deep- 
seated conviction that such immense fortunes 
should not have been possible in “the land of the 


free and the home of the brave,” and, secondly, 


because it was and is impossible to deal with 
problems with which these Foundations have 
dealt without running counter to very decided 
objections on the part of prominent persons. 
Take for example the attitude of Butler, Judd 
and a host of other eminent collegians on the 
creation of a Department of Education which 
many other eminent school men so decidedly 
favor. 

That the Foundations have made mistakes 
they admit. They have been feeling their way 
like other people. Because people differ with 
specific policies of the Foundations is no evi- 
dence that those who differ as to special policies 
regard them as pernicious. 

Just now there appears to be a revival, or 
rather the suspicion of a revival, of opposition 
and because the Journal of Education 
has recently criticized with some earnestness one 
phase of its activities it is fitting that we should 
Say most emphatically that these Foundations 
have rendered invaluable service. It is incon- 
ceivable that America could have survived the 
shock of the last three years but for the physi- 
cal and financial changes wrought by the activi- 
ties of these Foundations. The agricultural out- 
put, due especially to these Foundations, were in- 
dispensable in the darkest times of the World 
War. We were all shocked by the revelations 
of physical inability of many of the con- 
Scripted men, but the report would have been 
vastly more appalling but for the miraculous 
achievements of these Foundations. 

Nothing that these Foundations have done 
would have been done at public expense when it 
was done. How much of the present phenomenal 
Service of the universities would have been pos- 
sible but for their aid? How much of the bril- 
liant achievement of the young men in the uni- 
Versities would have been possible without the 
aid of the Foundations. Were it possible to set 


America back where it would have been without 
the achievements of the representatives of these 
Foundations it would seem like a return of the 
Dark Ages. 

Leave out, if you please, all of the big things 
accomplished and there would be left enough 
of the minor service to place the country under 
everlasting obligations to these Foundations. 

We regard the criticisms of special activities 
of the utmost service to these Foundations for, 
stubborn as they sometimes appear to be, thefe 
is abundance of evidence that the Foundations 
are ready for any modifications that the public 
insists upon. Let us all be ready to give abund- 
ant credit for the vast good these Foundations 
have done America and the World and pray for 
their continuance. 


A DUPLICATE SCHOOL 

Edwin Y. Montanye, Blaine Duplicate School, 
Philadelphia, says :— 

“The duplicate plan in Philadelphia is a form 
of school administration in which the program is 
so organized that the fullest possible use is made 
of the whole school plant throughout tthe day. It 
aims to secure better instruction and improved 
results in special branches without sacrificing the 
fundamental subjects of the curriculum. It also 
permits of a larger enrolhment in the same build- 


ing than the conventional type of school organi- 
zation.” 
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SHOULD BE GOOD LOSERS 


No management of the National Education 
Association has ever been retired from leader- 
ship and retained the ardent good will of its suc- 
cessors. They have always dropped out en- 
tirely. This ought not to have been so. It has 
been one of the recurrent tragedies of the fifty 
years as we have been an onlooker. 


CITY AND STATE TEACHERIES 

The cities of the United States have not in re- 
cent years had as healthy an atmosphere as now. 
Practically no superintendent is in jeopardy. In 
few cities is there any serious disagreement be- 
‘tween superintendent, principals and teachers. 
There would be universal peace, apparently, were 
there no talk of reaction in salaries. 

In the states the situation is quite different. 
There has been no time in recent years when 
so many state departments, state institutions and 
state legislature have been so ill at ease, as this 
year. The educational morale in cities is far bet- 
ter than in states. 


on 


INCOMPREHENSIBLE 


We have never known any educational situa- 
tion as incomprehensible as that of New Hamp- 
shire. On January 1, New Hampshire led all 
the states in the union in administrative educa- 
tional progress, with one of the ablest State 
Boards of Education that any state has ever 
had. Today the members have all resigned. 
Indeed there was nothing else that they could 
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do and maintain their self respect. What the state 
is thinking about is more than we can under- 
stand. For any state to be willing to tumble 
from such an exalted position to such depths is 
incredible. 


— 


EMELINE B. WELLS, LL.D. 


Mrs. Wells, who died recently in Salt Lake 
City at an advanced age, was one of America’s 
noble and brilliant women. Her departure 1s 
to us a personal loss. She was the last of the 
group of Utahans whom we met on our first 
visit to Salt Lake City in 1875. She is the only 
one of the friends of those early days whom we 
had the pleasure of welcoming to our Massa- 
chusetts home. 

She was one of whose friendship we were 
proud. She was in the class with Lucy Stone, 
Mary A. Livermore, and Julia Ward Howe in 
ardent devotion to the suffrage cause, and was 
the only woman of that group ever to enjoy the 
full benefit of suffrage. She was a writer of 
recognized ability in prose and verse, and was 
the only woman of Utah to be honored with the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. In July last we en- 
joyed a visit with her and I had an hour ever 
to be remembered as she recalled her acquaint- 
ence with those famous women. 

When President Wilson was in Utah last, he 
called upon Mrs. Wells to thank her in the name 
of the American people for the part she had 
through the Relief Society of her church in do- 
nating a vast amount of wheat for the use of 
our soldiers “over there.” She was the last of 
her class of American women. To have known 
Blackwell, Mary A. Livermore, 
Julia Ward Howe and Emeline B. Wells makes 
our memories rich indeed. 


A RAP AT A GREAT FOLLY 


Arthur Brisbane never hit a more skilful blow 
at a sillier folly. 

“A wise decision by Mr. Hays, postmaster 
general. Postoffice employees are no longer to 
be retired, regardless of their wishes at sixty- 
two for women and sixty-five for men. If they 
are competent and want to earn full pay, they 
will have the opportunity to do so. 

“For both men and women, apart from hard 
physical labor, the most useful period of life 
should be from sixty to seventy-five when, with 
head clear, experience is accumulated and all 
foolishness thoroughly under control, the mind 
is ‘on the job.’ 

“Postmaster Hays, extremely youthful, but 
old in wisdom, knows the working value of older 
men and women.” 


OMAHA SCHOOL FORUM 


Omaha educators have created an important 
professional organization which has great pos- 
sibilities. It is known as the Omaha School 
Forum. It is worthy the attention of all 
teachers. If you are interested write to Miss 
Nell Moriarty, corresponding secretary. 
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The object is “to promote the cause of demo- 
cratic education, to cultivate in the community 
a deeper sense of responsibility to the child, to 
improve the teaching profession by unifying its 
interests and fostering fellowship among its 
members.” 

There are nearly a thousand teachers who are 
members paying their dues gladly. The Forum 
is only three years old and its achievements have 
been many and substantial. 


NOT BAD IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 

We were less panicky than were most people 
over the resignation of the Board of Education 
but we were nearer a panic than we like to be, 
nearer than sanity would permit us to be. We 
should have known that the Governor would fill 
the vacancies with men of high caliber and of real 
interest in educational matters. The chairman will 
be Huntley N. Spaulding of Rochester, a manu- 
facturer and business man, who has_ been 
Hoover’s assistant in conservation work in this 


state. The second member is ‘Mrs. Alice S. Har- 
riman of Laconia. Some years ago Mrs. Harvi- 
man was a most successful teacher and at all 


times has shown great interest in education. She 
is now chairman of the Education Committee of 
the State Parent-Teacher Association and presi- 
dent of the Parent-Teacher Association at La- 
conia. A third member is Orton B. Brown of 
Berlin, head of the great Brown corporation, pulp 
and paper makers, a member of the State Board 
for Vocational Education until two years ago 
when this was merged with the State Board of 
Education. Merrill Mason is a successful and 
thoughtful farmer in Marlboro. 

Wilfrid J. Lessard did not resign with his col- 
leagues. He remained upon the Board because 
the relation with the parochial schools seemed to 
demand no change, as Mr. Lessard is also dio- 
cesan superintendent of the parochial schools of 
the Roman Catholic Church. With this new 


Board the work may go on without serious inter- 
ruption. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN OHIO 


The State Association of Ohio has organized 
“The Educational Research Department,” with 
R. L. Morton, of the Extension Department of 
the Department of Education of the Ohio Uni- 
versity at Athens, as president. The plans are 
elaborate, the machinery is definite and ade- 
quate, and the initial officers are a guarantee of 
persistent efficiency. The other officers are: A. 
R. Mead, Ohio Wesleyan University; Superin- 
tendents F. J. Prout, of Chillicothe, and John R. 
Patterson, Bugrus; J. W. Heckert, Miami State 
University, and Garry C. Myers, School of Edu- 
cation, Cleveland. 
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Common sense is the sense of the common 
people. 


The National Education Association will mest 
tw Des Moines, July 8-8. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. BE. WINSHIP, EDITOR’ 


IN SOUTH TEXAS 


I can recall no more interesting month in any 
state than from March 16 to April 16 in South 
Texas. 

No one can claim to know the United States 
unless he has had time to know and enjoy 
Texas, south of San Antonio, Houston and 
Galveston. 

It has been a rare privilege to know so vast a 
state as well as I have had a chance to know 
Texas for thirty-nine years, especially in the 
Jast twenty years. 

I know well some seventy places in the state, 
several of them from many visits over several 
years. It is a privilege such as probably no 
other outsider has had, and the future can offer 
no such an opportunity as the last thirty-nine 
years have afforded me. 

No language can portray the wonderful trans- 
formation which I have seen. In those early 
years the main feature of the vast areas was the 
long-horn, long-leg range cattle. They have dis- 
appeared and this season, in South Texas, I saw 
the largest herd of fine fat pure bred Herefords 
in the United States. I rode in a touring car 
fifteen miles across pastures through thousands 
of beautiful fat Herefords. We carried a spare 
hand to open and close gates. It was the public 
highway, but it was through pasture after pas- 
ture of the famous King ranch of a million and a 
quarter acres. In each pasture were special herds 
of fat Herefords. It was worth a trip to South 
Texas to ride from Premont to Kingsville, and 
see such herds of such cattle and recall the long- 
horn, long-leg cattle of other days. This world 
famous ranch is in Kleberg county, named from 
the present manager of the ranch, the son-in-law 
of Mrs. King, widow of the pioneer, who sixty- 
five years ago at the suggestion of General Rob- 
ert E. Lee, began the purchase of two-and-a-half 
million acres of land, one-half of which Mrs. King 
and her children still retain and on which they 
have hundreds of high bred Jerseys as well as 
thousands of high bred Herefords, the most un- 
der one management in the country. 

In San Patricio county adjoining, I rode for 
many miles on the surface highway through the 
world famous Charles P. Taft ranch of a quarter 
of a million acres of as rich land as there is in 
the Mohawk or Genesee valleys. On this ranch 
is the largest herd of pure bred shorthorns in the 
United States. 

I just missed, by a misfit of trains, seeing the 
largest herd of pure bred Jerseys in the United 

tes. Here in three counties that adjoin are 
the most remarkable groups of vast herds of the 
two best breeds of beef cattle and the best breed 
of dairy cattle, and this in the land once in the 
undisputed possession of cattle that could not 
be marketed until they had been pastured for a 


while in the Missouri valley to put flesh on their 
massive frames. 

The farm of Charles P. Taft, brother of Wil- 
liam H. Taft, was the most wonderful of any- 
thing in my years of travel, but I fear I could not 
make it interesting enough to justify the space it 
would take; for there are educational interests 
that are more fitting my purpose. 

Miraculous as is the transformation of the cat- 
tle the educational modification in South Texas 
is equally wonderful and the one man who has 
been a vital factor in the past twenty-two years 
is Nat Benton, superintendent of Alice—named 
for Mrs. Kleberg, daughter of Mrs. King of the 
world famous King Ranch—for five years, and 
of Nueces County for seventeen years, the mas- 
ter mind of education in South Texas. 

When Benton became superintendent of Nue- 
ces County it was three times its present size for 
he has seen two counties sliced off. When he 
became county superintendent there was but one 
school with more than one teacher outside of 
Corpus Christi and Alice, and now there is but 
one school that has not more than one teacher. 
He had the first teacher’s home in Texas and 
now more than half the schools in his county 
outside of the cities have good homes for 
teachers. Mr. Benton was recently urged to 
take the city superintendency of Corpus Christi at 
an increase of $1,000 in salary, but it was no 
temptation. He has directed the building of 
every schoolhouse outside of cities in the county 
and knows by name every school trustee and 
almost every man, woman and child in the county 
outside of the cities and all trustees and 
teachers in all the cities. Mr. Benton has a 
state wide reputation and is the only man in 
South Texas who has been president of the 
State Association. 

Of cities and other leaders in education in 
South Texas we have written for use editorially 
and in Who’s ‘Who in the Journal of Education so 
that we must be content to say that the Gulf 
Coast Education Association is as genuinely, 
alive professionally as that of any section we 
know. 

The Lower Rio Grande Valley is a world by 
itself. It jis the sirrigstion country of Texas, 
with land valued at from $300 to $500 per acre. 
It is almost on the Tropic of Cancer and raises 
oranses that in quantity and quality vie with 
Riverside, grapefruit that in quantity and quality 
vies with Florida, lemons that challenge Chula 
Vista, and limes that rival the Mediterranean 
product. 

We saw all this country and wrote about it ar- 
dently four years ago but it has changed so com- 
pletely that I would hardly know that I had ever 
been there. 

Brownsville is the metropolis of the Valley, a 


city almost as old as Old Texas, while just 
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across the river is Matemores older then James- 
town. It would require a volume to give any 
adequate notion of our enjoyment of the fifty 
cities and towns that entertained me in the 
spring month in 1921. Such hospitality the 
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South is famous for, such opportunity to enjoy 
such hospitality in city and country, in clubs, 
hotels and homes, in sub-tropical luxuries come 
to few, and once in a lifetime is enough to enrich 
one’s memories for all time. 
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WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION 


CHARLES F. BRUSH, Cleveland, seems to 
be able to demonstrate that gravitation acts dif- 
ferently on different substances. If this is true 
it puts Newton’s laws in the discard and upsets 
all knowledge of gravitation which have been 
accepted for. 200 years. 

S. M. BARRETT, president Oklahoma Mili- 
tary Academy, Claremore, Oklahoma, who has 
been prominently identified with public educa- 
tion in the state from territorial days, had the 
first glimpse of the vision of the pran embodied 
in the Congressional bill by which the several 
States and Federal Government may co-operate 
in extending military education to young men 
below college rank in their educational qualifi- 
cations. 

W. S. DEFFENBAUGH, specialist, City 
School Systems, U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., is making as great a contri- 
bution to educational progress as any one whom 
we know. He is one of the very few among 
men and women, who knows the difference be- 
tween a problem and an example in community 
life. He knows symptoms when he sees them 
and he knows how to treat them. He is one of 
Democracy’s great assets in America at the 
present time. 

ARTHUR W. DUNN, Junior Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C., is a promoter who doesn’t 
putter. He discriminates between making 
something and whittling for the fun of it. He 
knows a knife has a mission and he knows that 
the Junior Red Cross has a purpose as it surely 
has. 


M. G. CLARK, superintendent Sioux City, 
Iowa, continues to do new things and old things 
in new ways. We have often reported! his 
achievements, and once more we have occasion 
to do so. He issues a “Teacher’s Service Stan- 
dard” which excels anything of the kind we 
have ever seen. The purpose of the standard 
is to be helpful to the teachers. It is construc- 
tive, not destructive. It creates confidence be- 
tween teachers and principals and supervisors, 
rather than distrust and antagonisms. It will 
surely culminate in morale and higher stan- 
dards. 

ETHEL PERCY ANDRUS, principal of 
Lincoln high school, Los Angeles, has the joy 


‘of knowing that Lincoln high, on April 30, won 


the Track and Field Championship of the State 
of California on the campus of the University 
of California, with seventeen points, seventy per 
cent. above their nearest competitors. Miss 


Andrys is the only woman high school prin- 


cipal in Los Angeles, and the only woman prin- 
cipal of a large high school on the Pacific Coast. 
We have never seen high school students with 
a better morale, or a keener spirit in athletics 
than we have seen at Lincoln. 


C. E. TURNER, ‘Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has initiated the most important 


campaign for improving health teaching in the 


public schools, which has certainly been haphaz- 
ard and fragmentary. The Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology is behind this campaign 
of Professor Turner and will provide courses in 
“Methods of Teaching Hygiene and Health in 
the Public Schools,” this summer. Professor 
Turner is a graduate of Bates College, and 
earned the Master’s Degree at Harvard. He ac- 
cepts this great movement for clarifying and 
magnifying the public school work in hygiene 
and health as his professional mission. 

MRS. C. H. VARNEY, Yakima, president 
Washington State Board National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teachers Association, has 
added 5,000 paid members to these organiza- 
tions in the state in the past two years, making 
a present paid membership of 15,000 and they 
are a noble body of ardent friends of the public 
schools and of public school teachers. 


FRANK CODY, superintendent, Detroit, put 
his city far in the lead when he secured an offi- 
cial Scout Master responsible to the school 
authorities. He is an educator who puts 
achievement above essay writing on theories. 


ARTHUR H. WILDE, director of School of 
Education, Boston University, is giving the 
School of Education as lively a pace as any in 
the country. Dr. Wilde’s vision is broad and his 
appreciation of New England needs great, his 
skill in meeting conditions unsurpassed, and the 
University is backing him to the limit. 

ESTELLE MYERS, whose adminis- 
tration as superintendent of Indian schools was 
one of the outstanding eras of Indian edu- 
cational progress, is enjoying life on a country 
ranch and city apartment in Toppenish, Wash- 


ington,. where Captain Myers is still engaged in - 


the settlement of the affairs of the Indians for 
the United States government. 

ANNIE WEBB BLANTON, state superin- 
tendent of Texas, deeply regretted the Gover- 
nor’s veto of her special bill for providing rural 
schools with a decent revenue, but Miss Blanton 
never says die and she is making an herot 
effort to have the special session save her noble 
bill, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A CUT ORDERED IN RAIL WAGES. 

The United States Railroad Labor Board, 
May 17, announced its intention of revising 
downward the wages of more than 1,000,000 un- 
skilled rail workers, to be effective July 1. The 
amount of the decrease will be made public June 
1. The Board will hold hearings on June 3 re- 
garding proposals by the roads to decrease the 
wages of other classes of employes, and will 
make its decision in these cases effective on the 
same date. The announcement by the Board 
that “prevailing conditions justify to some extent, 
yet to be determined, a readjustment downward 
of wages” came unexpectedly soon after the close 
of the hearings which had been in progress since 
early in April. The appeal of the roads for re- 
duced wages was based on the claim that they 
were being forced to pay more for labor than 
they could employ it for in the open market; that 
reduction in the cost of living justified a similar 
reduction in wages; and that they were being 
forced, in many cases, to operate at a loss. On 
July 20, 1920, the Board increased the pay of all 
classes of rail employes approximately twenty- 
one per cent. 

THE SHIPPING STRIKE. 

The shipping strike appears to be occasioning 
less interruption of ocean traffic than was ex- 
pected. Chairman Benson of the Shipping 
Board announced May 16, that he was “entirely 
satisfied” with the record of sailings the preced- 
ing week. Official reports to the Department 
of Commerce showed that during the first two 
weeks of the strike, from May 1 to May 15, 496 
vessels sailed from Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf 
ports, against 142 held in port through lack of 
crews. Chairman Benson stated that engineers 
continue to report for duty; that sailors and fire- 
men have been available in numbers; and _ that 
the percentage of Americans was in excess of 
that prior to May 1, when the wage cut became 
effective, and the strike began. 

NEEDED ECONOMIES. 

Representative Mondell, the Republican leader 
of the House, has announced that, for reasons of 
economy, no rivers and harbors bill will be taken 
up at the present session of Congress. Projects 
already authorized will be carried along, but no 
authorization for new river improvements will be 
given. Mr. Mondell also announced that there 
would be no public buildings bill at this session. 
In the past, these two bills have been loaded with 
a variety of enterprises, chiefly of local interest 
and value, intended to preserve friendly relations 
between Congressmen and their constituents, 
and familiarly known as “pork.” Cutting them 
out will save the Treasury some millions of dol- 
lars, Chairman Good of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee has announced anticipated re- 


ductions of about $100,000,000 in deficiency ap- 
propriations. 


A MINERS’ BORDER WARFARE. 

Desultory rioting in the mining regions of 
Mingo County, West Virginia, which has been im 
progress for weeks, has become so acute that ap-" 
peals have been made by the local officials urg- 
ing that federal troops be sent into the district 
and martial law declared. The troubles have takem 
the form of a species of border warfare,—moun- 
taineers on the Kentucky side of the frontier fir- 
ing promiscuously into the towns and villages ow 
the other side. Governor Morgan of West Vir- 
ginia, and Governor Morrow of Kentucky, both 
requested the aid of federal troops; but, on May 
17%, President Harding and Secretary of War 
Weeks decided against this course until the states 
concerned had exhausted their own resources im 
coping with the situation. 

THE POPE’S APPEAL FOR IRELAND. 

Pope Benedict, on May 21, made an earnest 
appeal to all factions and parties for peace in 
Ireland. His appeal was distinctly neutral. He 
urged that the present bitter strife could not pro- 
fit either party “when property and homes are 
being ruthlessly and disgracefully laid waste, 
when villages and farmsteads are being set 
aflame, when neither, sacred places nor sacred’ 
persons are spared; and when on both sides a war 
resulting in the death of unarmed people and 
even of women and children, is being carried on.” 
These words describe accurately what is daily 
happening in Ireland, to the amazement and hor- 
ror of the civilized world. The Pope insists that 
the time has come for a conference of influential 
men of both parties to “determine by common 
consent on some means of settling the question 
in a sincere spirit of peace and reconciliation.” 
The appeal is communicated through Cardinal 
Logue, who has more than once urged moderate 
measures. 

PEACE IN CUBA. 

General Gomez, who, only a few weeks ago, 
was urging the United States to intervene in 
Cuba, and to establish a provisional government 
until there could be a new election, finally aban- 
doned his opposition when he was convinced that 
the United States would not espouse his cause; 
and not only that, but sent a message of congrat- 
ulation to his successful rival, Alfredo Zayas. Om 
May 20, the new President was inaugurated; and, 
in his address before a joint session of both 
houses, urged economy in governmental admin- 
istration and a number ‘of constitutional reforms, 
including the election of President by direct vote 
of the people; the non-re-election of a President, 
and the abolition of the constitutional immunity 
for members of the Legislature. He would cut 
the proposed budget for the next fiscal year from: 
$136,000,000 to between $50,000,000 and $60,- 
000,000. The new administration faces some 


serious problems, but it has made a good begin- 
ning. 
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THE TROUBLE OVER SILESIA. 


The persistent attempt of an irregular Polish 
force to gain possession of the disputed Upper 
Silesia region brought about somewhat strained 
relations between Lloyd George and Premier 
Briand,—a speech by the British Prime Minister 
in severe criticism of the Polish attack having 
been interpreted as an intimation that Germany 
might be allowed to intervene. Later, Lloyd 
George disavowed this interpretation. Leading) 
French newspapers declared that France could 
not witness passively any armed intervention by 
Germany in Upper Silesia, but would regard it 
as a widlation of the Treaty of Versailles, and 
consequently as a casus belli. The boundaries 
in the Silesian territory are yet to be drawn; and 
the question is recognized as one of the most 
delicate and full of explosive possibilities to come 
before the Supreme Council. 

A NEW CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Four of the Central American republics— 
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Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, and Costa Rica 
—are forming a federation which will make them 
virtually one republic, modeled more or less upon 
the plan followed in bringing together into one 
nation the various States of the American Union. 
There is to be a Congress in each State, corres- 
ponding to our state legislatures; and the states 
will elect a Constituent Assembly corresponding 
to our Congress, composed of two houses, the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies—the Sen- 
ate consisting of three senators from each state, 
elected by the Congress of the state, and the 
Chamber of Deputies consisting of representa- 
tives elected by the people, in the ratio of one 
representative to every 100,000 inhabitants. A 
tentative constitution was framed last January, 
which has since been accepted by the Congresses 
of the four states,—the last to ratify being Costa 
Rica, which acted May 15. It is hoped and ex- 


pected that Nicaragua will join the federation 
later. 


EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


LIBRARIES IN EDUCATION. 
BY SHERMAN WILLIAMS 
President of Library Department of the N. E. "A. 

All pupils in both elementary and _ secondary schools 
should have ready access to books to the end that they 
may be trained: (a) to love to read that which is worth 
while; (b) to supplement their school studies by the use 
of books other than textbooks; (c) to use reference books 
easily and effectively; (d) to use intelligently both the 
school library and the public library. 

Every secondary school should have a trained librarian, 
and every elementary school should have trained library 
service. 

Trained librarians should have the same status as teach- 
ers or heads of departments of equal training and exper- 
ience, 

Every school that provides training for teachers should 
require a course in the use of books and libraries, and a 
course on the best literature for children. 

Every state should provide for the supervision of school 
libraries and for the certification of school librarians. 

The public library should be recognized as a necessary 
part of public instruction, and should be as liberally sup- 
ported by tax as are the public schools, and for the same 
reasons. 

The school system that does not make liberal provision 
for training in the use of libraries, fails to do its full 
duty in the way of revealing to all future citizens the 
opportunity to know and to use the resources of the pub- 
lic library as a means of education. 

O 
THINGS TO WORRY ABOUT. 
BY WILL A, MARR 
Nashville, Tenn. 
»lf one of your ancestors had loaned $1.00 at 6 per cent. 


compounded interest in A. D., 1, and the estate of the 
borrower had to pay your ancestor’s estate the interest in 
A. D., 1920, the estate would collect only: $46,601,530,965,- 
451,665,005 ,699,950,503,837 588,926,301 ,732,864. Above makes 
World’s indebtedness, 300 billion dollars, look like 30 
cents. 


‘ 


AKRON’S NEW ACTIVITY. 
A plan has just been endorsed by which the Municipal 


University of Akron, acting in co-operation with the 
Akron Board of Education, will establish a college for 
teachers at the University, with which the present City 
Normal School will be merged. The work will be speci- 
fically organized for the following purposes :-- 

a. The preparation and training of teachers, primarily 
for the Akron public school system, although the college 
is open to all. 

b. The professional improvement of teachers already 
engaged in the public school service. 

c. The study of educational problems. 

The nucleus for the new college will be furnished by the 
organization of the present City Normal School, and W. 
J. Bankes, present head of the Normal School, will act as 
dean of the college, with which will also be incorporated 
the Board of Education’s Bureau of Research under the 
direction of A. O. Heck. The College for Teachers will 
have the advantage of free access to all other departments 
of the Municipal University for the training of its stu- 
dents, and the entire school system of the city will be open 
for observation and practice teaching. The new college 
will be supported financially by the joint resources of the 
Board of Education and of the University. 


Thomas A. Edison once said that when he set himself 
for a particularly big undertaking, his first step was 
thoroughly to acquaint himself with what others knew 
about the problem; that to begin where others left off 
was the first principle in effective advance work; that 
nothing was more wasteful than for a worker to fail to 
avail himself of the fruits of the previous efforts of others. 
A library is a storehouse of the experience of others. 

There are 336,337 Indians in the United States and 
only 10,946 live in tepees or tents, while 106,176 attend 
church and 61,800 attend schools.—Adapted. 

WHAT IS A “PROJECT?” 

Dear Mr. Winship: Charles A. McMurry is responsible 
for injecting or projecting the word “Project” into the 
Pedaguese language. The writer had the pleasure of 
hearing the originator of the term illustrate by a week s 
interesting and valuable work in a teacher’s institute in 
Texas what he means by “a project.” It seems to mean 
the assignment and direction of some particular topic 
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broad enough to occupy several weeks’ work, to be 
“worked up” by individuals or groups of the class, with a 
view to studying causes and consequences, the results to 
be brought together for discussion in the class—a sort of 
topical recitation de luxe. 

Doing, making, drawing, and original research are also 
included in working out a “project.” It is, therefore, a sort 
of combination of “correlation,” “the source method,” and 
“the socialized recitation”"—terms which have been in the 
yocabulary of students of Pedaguese for several years. 

As a head-liner on a program “The Project Method” is 
attractive, for it is “something different,” and. the instruc- 
tor who uses the term and expounds the method is pre- 
sumed to be up to the minute in his up-to-dateness. 

Now come Worth McClure and Emma D. Stone, of 
Gatewood School, Seattle, Washington, in the Elementary 
School Journal, with an article entitled: “The Panama 
Canal: An Eighth Grade Project,’ which consists of a 
detailed description of the planning and the making of a 
large sized piece of modeling—sand board work in extenso. 

The Project Method—what is it? One at a time, please, 
Don’t all speak at once. 

S. Y. Gillan. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

April 25, 1921. 

More than $100,000,000 was collected for automobile 

licenses in 1920. 

According to university authorities, it costs. $4,600 to 
turn out a doctor at Columbia, New York City. Of this 
sum, the student contributes only $1,280. 

I am very glad to approve and commend the Mod- 

ern Health Crusade as a movement that is sure to 


bring results in building up the health of the children 


of this state—Sam A. Baker, Superintendent of 
Schools, Missouri. 
- 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 

The need of the hour is not more factories or materials, 
not more railroads or steamships, not more armies or 
more navies, but rather more education based on the plain 
teachings of Jesus. The prosperity of our country de- 
pends on the motives and purposes of the people. These 
motives and purposes are directed in the right course only 
through religion. Legislation, bounties, or force are of 
no avail in determining man’s attitude toward life. Har- 
mony at home and peace with the world will only be de- 
termined in the same way. 

Religion, like everything else of value, must be taught. 
It is possible to get more religion in industry and business 
only through the development of Christian education and 
leadership. With the forces of evil backed by’ men and 
money, systematically organized to destroy, we must back 
with men and money all campaigns for Christian education. 

We are willing to give our property and even our lives 
when our country calls in time of war. Yet the call of 
Christian education is today of even greater importance 
than was ever the call of the army or the navy. I say 
this because we shall probably never live to see America 
attacked from without, but we may at any time see our 
best institutions attacked from within. ; 

The safety of our sons and daughters, as they go out on 
the streets this very night, is due to the influence of the 
Preachers rather than to the influence of the policemen 
and law makers. Yes, the safety of our nation, including 
all groups, depends on Christian education, Furthermore, 
at no time in our history has it been more greatly needed. 

We insure our houses and factories, our automobiles, 
and our businesses through mutual and stock insurance 
companies, but the same amount of money invested in 
Christian education would give far greater results. 
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As the great life insurance companies are spending huge 
sums on doctors, scientific investigations and district 
nurses to improve the health of the nation, so business 
men should spend huge sums to develop those fundamental 
religious qualities of integrity, industry, faith, and service, 
which make for true prosperity. 

Roger W. Babson. 

Wellesley Hills, Mass, 


Land on which the Equitable Insurance building is 
located in New York City is assessed by the city at 
$285 a square foot or $12,414,600 an acre. 

——_o—— 
A WOMAN CABINET MEMBER? 
[New York World.] 

The department of public welfare which President Hard- 
ing desires to have Congress create and to head which he 
has signified his intention of appointing a woman is ex- 
pected to include various social welfare agencies of gov- 
ernment at present attached to other departments. Among 
these are the pension bureau, the bureau of war risk in- 
surance, the federal board of vocational training and ac- 
tivities of the public health service having to do with 
the care of the wounded. 

Their consolidation and unification should increase the 
efficiency with which they are administered, and the pro- 
posed department should likewise provide a ready ma- 
chinery for the administration of similar bureaus that 
may be created in the future. But it is apparent that the 
woman who is appointed to this new cabinet post will 
have plenty of work to do. It will be in no sense a sine- 
cure. It will require capacity for organization and execu- 
tive ability of a high order. 

If these are the conditions under which enfranchised 
woman is to make her debut at the President's council 
table they will necessitate superior qualifications in the 
one on whom the honor is bestowed. It is a great oppor- 
tunity, but it will need a feminine’s best mind to meet it. 

Of the 650,000 teachers in this country, 300,000 have no 
professional training, according to Hugh Magill, field sec- 
retary of the National Education Association. 

Chinese students in the United States number 4,500. 
— 
There are 9,000 elk in Yellowstone Park. 

Only twenty per cent. of ail teachers in the United 
States have had as much as two years of training beyond 
high school, while sixty-six per cent. of the teachers in 
England have had that amount of training. 

Michigan produces 70 per cent. of the automobiles 

of the world. 

“It is astonishing that so few people in our country, 
relatively speaking, realize that in the most populous re- 
public in South America, Brazil, the language is Portu- 
guese and not Spanish.”—-W. G. McAdoo. 

A university professor in Chicago held out until he 
found that the driver of a pie wagon received three 
times his salary.—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 

T. W., Texas: I consider the Journal of Education the 

latest and most authentic in school work. 
Teacher—“Do you know the population of New York?” 


“Not all of them, ma’am, we've only lived here two 
years.”—The American Boy. 
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BOOK TABLE 


CUENTOS Y LECTURAS EN CASTELLANO. By 
Maria Solano, head of the Department of Modern 
Languages, Boston Normal Sehool, Supervisor of For- 
eign Languages in the Intermediate Schools, Boston, 
Mass. Boston: Silver, Burdett “and Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 158 pp. 

Miss Solano is one of the best-known Spanish teachers 
of the country, and one of the most progressive. A 
native of Spain, but of sufficient American experience to 
leave her all of the benefits and none of the drawbacks s9 
common in foreign-born teachers, she has aimed in this 
attractive beginners’ book for students of Spanish in 
Junior High Schools, or indeed, Senior High Schools, to 
present material that is new, fresh, interesting, and really 
Spanish in tone and savor, written in easy Spanish that 
is free from difficulties and at the same time free from 
the made-to-order taint. The exercises are of the mest 
modern type, comprising not only questions to be 
answered in Spanish, but blanks to fill, changes of per- 
son or tense to be made, etc. Both Spain and Spanish- 
America are used as sources of material. Interest is in- 
creased by the inclusion of the words and music of a 
number of songs, maps, poems, proverbs, and some twenty 
really fine pen and ink illustrations by M. L. Buck. The 
forms of the few irregular verbs employed in the text 
are given in an appendix and a Spanish-English vocab- 
ularly is provided. The book is susceptible of use under 
any system of instruction, from the “modified direct” to 
the most wild-eyed “Spanish only” method, the volume 
being almost wholly in Spanish;+English being availed of 
for explanation only in a few instances, to avoid diffi- 
culty. All the lessons in the book have actually been 
tried out in Junior High Schools and High Schools. The 
same publishers have recently issued a moderately easy 
Spanish reader, “En Espafia,” intended for use in the 
second year of high school. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF NURSING. By Aileen 
Cleveland Higgins (Mrs. John Archibald Sinclair). 
Instructor in War Emergency Courses, University 
of California. Cloth. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

Psychology has found a new field, or rather a new 
field has found psychology, and this sensible treat- 
ment of psychology for the nurse is a pioneer in a 
highly important field. It is not profound, ‘is not 
scholastic, but it does give the nurse a knowledge of 
those phases of the mind’s action which are essential 
in the work of the nurse. The author has ever in mind 
the application of the principles in dealing with 
patients. 

The committee) on Education of the National 
League of Nursing Education now recommends that 
Psychology be included in the first year of a nurse’s 
study. At last this important science is compelling a 


* place that is definite in the instruction of nurses. The 


time will come, inevitably, when all training schools 

of high standing will include this subject in tne course 

of study, to the unmeasurable increase of the power of 
the profession. 

THE SPANISH VERB. With an introduction on 
Spanish Pronunciation. By Peter E. Traub, U. S. A., 
formerly of the Department of Modern Languages, 
West Point Military Academy. New York: American 
Book Company. Cloth. 209 pp. 

Verbs and pronouns are the foundation-stones of con- 
nected speech. No one can master a foreign language 
unless he masters its verb-system. The most noticeable 


mistakes by foreigners in the use of English are verb or 
pronoun mistakes. A child can readily learn the names of 
things, or adverbs of place or time at a very early age, 
but only with the development of a certain reasoning 
faculty does he learn to distinguish differences of tense, 
person, and number. Hence the futility of attempting to 
speak a foreign tongue merely from a knowledge of a 
few phrases, aided by a dictionary or conversational 
manual. The value of faithful, systematic, analytic verb- 
study cannot be overemphasized, and the American Book 
Company has_ recognized its importance by providing 
excellent manuals for the purpose in both French and 
Spanish-Martin’s “The French Verb” and Traub’s “The 
Spanish Verb.” In “The Spanish Verb” we have a com- 
plete treatment of verbs, preceded by a _ thoroughgoing 
introduction to Spanish pronunciation. 196 pages are 
devoted to verb-paradigms, taking up in order regular 
verbs, radical-changing verbs, .orthographic-changing 
verbs, irregular verbs, reflexive, reciprocal, impersonal, 
and defective verbs. Every form is followed by its exact 
English equivalent or equivalents. Explanations of diffi- 
cult forms, illustrations of uses, and a full index add to 
the usefulness of the book. 


FRENCH PROSE. From Calvin to Anatole France. 
By R. L. Graeme Ritchie and James M. Moore, of 
the University of Edinburgh. New York. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, agents for J. M. Dent and 
Sons. Cloth. 326 pp. 


A JUNIOR FRENCH READER. By the same. New 
York: Macmillan Company, Agents for the Cam- 
bridge University Press. Cloth. 160 pp. 

These two volumes for students of French are a credit 
to Edinburgh and Edinburgh scholarship. Not only are 
the extracts well chosen, with due regard to relative 
values, but the critical apparatus displays scholarship of 
a high calibre and discrimination of the finest. “French 
Prose” includes selections from Calvin, Montaigne, St. 
Francois de Sales, Descartes, Balzac, Pascal, La Roche- 
foucauld, de Sevigné, Bossuet, La Bruyére, and Feénelon; 
Lesage, Saint Simon, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Buffon, d’Alembert, and Diderot; Chateaubriand, de Stael, 
Stendhal, Balzac, Michelet, de Vigyn, Hugo, Dumas, 
Sainte Beuve, Sand, and Gautier; Faubert, the Gon- 
courts, Taine, Renan, Daudet, Zola, Maupassant, Lavedan, 
Barrés, Rolland, Loti, and France; and others. The 


editors have provided an excellent general introduction, , 


and scholarly introductions to each author. “A Junior 
French Reader,” while not so ambitious, shows the same 
good judgment and attentiveness to detail. It includes 
poetry and drama as well as prose. Among the authors 
are Sand, La Fontaine, Hugo, Béranger, Rousseau, Erck- 
mann-Chatrian, Gautier, de Musset, Voltaire, Daudet, 
Moilére. Sully Prudhomme, Mérimée, Dumas, de Ban- 
ville, Leconte de Lisle, and Lamartine. This volume has 
rather full notes. Dr, Ritchie is now professor of French 
in the University of Birmingham, and has been honored 
by appointment as ‘,Lauréat de l’Académie Francaise.” 


culists and Physiciens 
Healthy, Strong, cued Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by_Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for ay 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Ba 3 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interes 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chieanco, 
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Why Graduate 


A Talk With Boys and Girls 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


Journal of Education 


The reasons why every boy and girl 
should graduate from high school 
clearly and convincingly put in a 


16-page pamphlet—pocket size. 
| Many superintendents have ordered 
these for distribution. One chamber 
of commerce in Texas ordered 5,000 When You Are Feeling Tired 
copies. there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
Single copies 10 cents each this 
$5.00 per 100 copies glass of water. 
ORDER OF Horsford’s 
|| JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Acid Phosphate 
OR the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 
INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
E48 5-18 


also digestion, are of the first order—just the 


423.West 120th St., New York City 


“BUILT FOR THE TYPIST” 


These four words give you the essential 
facts concerning our latest product, the 


Improved Model 10 Remington Typewriter 


HE improvements on this latest Remington b. Remingt on 
are many, but they all boil down to one 
factor—the greater convenience of the operator. ; 


The touch of the Improved Model 10 is 
a mechanical triumph. It is adjusted exactly 
to the natural muscular movements of 
the human hand and the entire printing 
mechanism insures good, acceptable work 
even by the beginner. 

Every student will find the Improved 
Model 10 Remington his friend and helper 
—the machine on which he can learn to do . 
the best work in the quickest time and 
the greatest volume of work with the 
least effort. 


Now on demonstration at all Rem- 
ington offices in the United States and Canada, 


Remington Typewriter Company 


374 Broadway Branches Everywhere New York 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any par: 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or schoo] adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
a must be signed to secure 
ertion. > 


Meetings to be Held 
JULY. 
8-8: National Education Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


OCTOBER. 


12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Rutland. 4 


Colorado Educational Association:— 


18-21: Western Division Grand 
Junction. 


20-22: Eastern Division, Denver. 


20-22: Southern Division, Pueblo. 
Executive Secretary, H. B. Smith, 
532 Commonwealth Building, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


GEORGIA. 

The Georgia Education Associa- 
tion closed its fifty-sixth annual con- 
vention with the election of the fol- 
lowing officers :— 

President, Kyle T. Alfriend, Mil- 
ledgeville; vice-president, H. D. 
Knowles, Quitman; secretary, W. P. 
Jones, Macon; treasurer, A. G. Cleve- 
land, Valdosta. 

C. E. Phillips, Atlanta; Miss Epsie 
Campbell, Athens, and H. B. Carri- 
ker, of Commerce, were elected di- 
rectors of the association. 

Columbus was chosen as the next 
place of meeting. 

Resolutions of the convention 
passed at the final session, included 
one authorizing affiliation with the 


national association; one requesting 
that the constitutional committee 
suggest a change in the time for 


electing the officers -at the annual 
meeting, indorsing the segregation of 
the feeble-minded, indorsing the 
Fess home economics bill and the 
Towner educational bill in the na- 
tional congress, urging the counties 
to improve their schools through em- 
ployment of trained superintendents, 
consolidation of the schools and 
teachers home; resolutions of thanks, 
and a resolution authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a committee of twelve 
representing all interests in the as- 
sociation, to formulate a plan for the 
revision of the constitution of the 
organization and to report on the 
same at the next convention. 

A committee was appointed to 
formulate a plan for a bureau of 
professional information whereby 
teachers sunerintendents may 
keep in touch with each other’s em- 
ployment needs. This committee con- 
sists of W. P. Thomas. West Point; 
Carleton B. Gibson, Savannah, and 
Lawton B. Evans, of Augusta. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. A bill is now in process 
in the Massachusetts legislature rais- 
ing the salary of Payson Smith, 
commissioner of education, from $7,- 
500 to $9,000. 


NEW JERSEY. 

NEWARK. Of the 70,000 school 
children in the city of Newark, 500 
attend classes for the  subnormal. 
These children are not merely the 
backward or the dull; they are the 
truly subnormal type, who can not be 
taught. “They can only be trained. 

So far these classes are the only 


acknowledgment that society has 
made of the presence of the subnor- 
mal citizen. 

The -Binet Schools, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 
are given over entirely to the child 
who can not find its niche in the 
schools for the normal child. There 
the school work is very rudimentary. 
Thee teachers attempt to train them 
in the simple little duties of life first. 
Then, in so far as they are able to 
assimilate, they are given more ad- 
vanced training. 

The lunch is prepared by the older 
girls, under the direction of their 
teacher, Miss Amelia C. Bower. The 
boys help with cleaning the kitchen 
after the meal, and it must be ad- 
mitted that the floor is scrubbed 
white, and all the’ utensils sparkle 
after they get through. 

Even the marketing is done by the 
pupils. Some of the younger ones 
are sent to the grocery shop with a 
note from the teacher which they 
deliver. Then they bring back the 
bundles. That teaches them respon- 
sibility in the simpler things of life. 

Across the street from the school 
is a little garden, planted and tended 
by the pupils. The most undeveloped 
children have their .own little  in- 
dividual plot, for they have no con- 
ception of the community. But those 
of more refined mental processes are 
glad to work in the larger commun- 
ity garden. 

In the gymnasium class, taught by 
Miss Harriet Shapiro, the girls wear 
little red bloomers and white middy 
blouses. Their exercises all tend to 
make them more sure of themselves. 
to do away with the shuffling step, 
and the lack of co-ordination found 
in subnormal persons. 

In the carpenter shop the boys are 
sandpapering the woodwork on a 
large cupboard they are making, are 
cobbling - shoes, and _ constructing 
miniature automobiles. It is there 
that these boys are trained to become 
competent artisans. They leave the 
school with some one thing that they 
can do well, though it may be a trade 
where no _ initiative or executive 
ability is required. 

“You see we try to train them in 
the mechanical motions.” explained. 
Mrs. Bertha Weinberg Blank, head 
teacher. “In that wavy we hope to 
make them more useful citizens. And 
that method of teaching may refine 
their mental processes.” 

. PATERSON. The city is greatlv 
interested in the junior high school 
issue. 


NEW YORK. 


ALBANY. Instnutes for training 
teachers in immigrant education will 
be conducted by the State Depart- 
ment of Education this summer in 
several colleges and normal schools. 

Under the provisions of the bill 
signed by Governor Miller, the full 
responsibility for the development of 
the immigrant education work is 
placed upon local school authorities. 

Special courses for the prepara- 
tion of teachers will be offered on 
July 5 to August 13 at the New 
York State College for Teachers in 
Albany, at the State Normal and 
Training School at Buffalo, Chau- 
tauqua Institution at Chautauqua, 
Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Hunter College and New 
York University in New York; the 
State Normal School at Plattsburgh, 
University of Rochester and Syra- 
cuse University. 
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Further information may be ob- 
tained directly from the institutions 
where the courses are to be given, or 
upon inquiry to Dr. Robert T. Hill, 
director of Teacher Training and 
University Extension, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany. 

In the amendment to the physical 
education law that finally passed the 
last legislature, only slight change 
was made in the previous law. 
_The principle that physical educa- 
tion must be taught in all the schools 
was retained and the requirement 
that all schools see that all pupils are 
given a certain amount of attention 
in physical education (not less than 
twenty minutes in each school day) 
in ways to specified by the 
Regents, is still insisted upon. 

The state will continue to pay one 
half the salary up to $1,200 of the 
special teacher of physical training. 
Such teacher must be engaged in 
all school districts with twenty or 
more teachers. This is the only im- 
portant change in the law. The old 
requirement applied to districts with 
ten or more teachers. 

School districts with less tham 
twenty teachers are encouraged to 
secure such special assistance and 
smaller districts are encouraged to 
unite for the purpose of employing 
said teachers or supervisors. Wher- 
ever no special teacher is engaged, 
the regular teachers must see that the 
program is carried out. 

The law applies to all pupils over 
eight years of age in private and par- 
ochial schools, as well as all pupils 


in the public schools, both elemen- 
tarv and secondary. 
There has been no change in the 


Regents’ requirements as outlined in 
the syllabus of physical education re- 
cently approved and now about ready 
for distribution. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

CHAPEL HILL. Harold D 
Meyer, for five years professor of 
rural education at the State Normal 
School, has accepted the position as 
associate professor of sociology in 
the department of public welfare at 
the University of North Carolina, 
and will assume his duties there 
with the opening of ‘the University 
next September. 

He graduated from the University 
of Georgia with the degree of 
bachelor of arts in 1912, and received 
his degree of master of arts there in 
1915. One year ago he was elected 
secretary of the Georgia Educational 
Association for a term of three years, 
which office he resigned because of 
his being called out of the state. 

At the University of North Caro- 
lina Professor Mever will be asso- 
ciated directly with Dr. H. W. Odum, 
formerly of the University of 
Georgia and Emory University. 

RALEIGH. The State Board of 
Education, in session with the Gov- 
ernor recently has taken steps 
leading to the organization of the 
normal schools of the State for 
teacher training service and for 
other work during the coming year. 

The Legislature appropriated a 
lump sum for the smaller normal 
schools of the State. This money 
will be divided between Appala- 
chian, Cullowhee and the other nor- 
mal schools, not including the State 
College for Women at Greensboro 
and the Fast Carolina Training 
School: at Greenville. Each of these 
institutions got separate appropria- 
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Outside and inside Protection 
to Free Text Books 
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Daily Handling, Wear and Tear 
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MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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tions, but the money for permanent 
improvement at the other schools 
was appropriated in a lump sum 
with instructions for its division by 
the State Board of Education. 

Improvements will be provided 
for these smaller schools in order 
that they can help prepare people 
for the teaching profession, who 
are unable to attend the larger 
schools on account of their distance 
from home. The small schools are 
now running at full capacity and 
have been an important factor in 
the teacher training work of the 
State. 


OHIO. 


DAYTON. Paul C. Stetson of 
Muskegon, Michigan, has been 
unanimously elected superintendent 


of schools by the board of education. 
He will assume his new ‘duties Sep- 
tember 1, for a.period of three years. 
His salary has‘ been fixed at $8,000 
per year. 

SPRINGFIELD. Establishment 
of a five-year normal course at the 
Springfield high school for local 
students who desire to become 
teachers was recommended —_by 
School Superintendent McCord at 


the board of education meeting 


recently. 

If the necessary arrangements 
can be made with the state depart- 
ment of education to honor credits 
under the proposed course, it is ex- 
pected the school board will ap- 
prove the course and provide for 
its establishment next fall. 

Under Superintendent McCord’s 
plan members of the present corps 
of high school teachers will conduct 
the normal course. Half-day 
classes will be held and during the 
afternoon the students will prac- 
tice teaching in the local schools. 
‘Several of the high school stu- 
dents have signified their intention 
of entering the teaching profes- 
sion,” Superintendent McCord told 
the board. “In accordance with the 
aw they must have thirty normal 
credits or pass the elementary ex- 
amination before the local board of 
examiners to entitle them to a one- 
year elementary certificate.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURG. Realizing that 


thousands of students go from high 
and grammar schools to industrial 
life with no training or technical 
knowledge which will enable them 
to earn a living, a movement to in- 
troduce into the city schools a cur- 
riculum which will give those stu- 
dents who will not attend college a 
technical training aiming to fit them 
for industrial life, was started at a 
meeting of educational leaders and 
the occupational committee of the 
Pittsburg chapter, National Associ- 
ation of Corporation Training. 

Dr. William M. Davidson, super- 
intendent of schools, and Dr. C. H. 
Garwood represented the schools at 
last night’s meeting. Dr. J. G. Bow- 
man, chancellor of the University 
of Pittsburg, approved the plan and 
promised his support in the work. 
John McLeod, representing the in- 
dustrial end of the conference. said 
that the manufacturers and busi- 
ness men will co-operate with the 
educational authorities in any plan 
that is suggested. Cecil G. Rice, 
national safety council leader, ad- 
dressed the meeting and D. W. 
was 


Peacock presided. J. B. Shoup 
toastmaster. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. Professor Na- 


thaniel F. Davis, for forty-one years 
a member of the faculty of Brown 
University and affectionately known 
to generations of students as “Toot” 
Davis, died recently in Cambridge, 
Mass., where he had made his home 
for the past two years. 

Dr. Davis was in his_ seventy- 
fourth year, and had _ been _ retired 


from active teaching service at the 
university since June, 1915. For the 
twenty-five years preceding his re- 
tirement Professor Davis was head 
of the department of mathematics at 
Brown. 

He was nationally known as an 
educator, and in addition to being a 
member and former officer in many 
mathematical societies, was for more 
than thirteen years secretary of the 
New England College Entrance 
Certificate Board. In 1898 he was a 
member of the commission which 
investigated the public school system 
of this city. 

Professor Davis, in the term of his 
connection with Brown, was gener- 
ally believed to have a personal ac- 
quaintance with more students than 
any other individual on the faculty. 
In addition to being a sympathetic 
and kindly teacher, he was a lover of 
athletics of all kinds and always one 
of the strongest “rooters’ for Brown 
teams. 

_ He was born in Lake Village (now 
Laconia), N. H., June 11, 1847, being 
the son of John and Rhoda French 
Davis. His mother was a Rhode Is- 
land woman, and his father a native 


of the Granite State. Young Davis 
pears for college in the New 
ampshire schools and entered 


Brown with the class of 1870. He 
graduated with honors and the de- 
gree of A. B. He remained at the 
university and three years later was 
awarded his Master's degree. In 1892 
and 1893 he studied at the University 
of Gottingen, and in 1894 was given 
the honorary degree of LL. D. by 
Colbv_College. 
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Three years ago they tried 
year they bought five 


Result: Every grade 
vided with books, and the 


THE ARLO PLAN 
QUINCY, MASS. 


This city has a system of supervision in the grades which has won 


ARLO ANITA 
for 4th or Sth grades for 5th or 6th grades 
55 Cents 65 Cents 


a set of fifty ARLO books. After a 
more sets. 
books were carefully checkéd up. 

in the city where this work applies is pro- 
ARLO PLAN is giving great satisfaction. 


Work and results with these 


CLEMATIS 
for 3rd or 4th grades 
60 Cents 


By Bertua B. and Ernest Ccup 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Reston, Mass., 2-A Park Street  'ttsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Portland Ore,, 604 Journal Bidg. 
‘Nw York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bigg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


utation founded thirt ears of successful experience. 
1880 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Bdward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. 


BERNICE A. DRYER AGENCY, Educational Department 
15 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


My ney offers to teachers seeking positions in public and private schools the same higb 
standard of selective service that has always characterized its commercial department. 


Write for application blank to 
MISS MARION STICKNEY, Secretary, Educational Department 


ALASKA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


“In the land of romance and adventure.” 
WRITE FOR REGISTRATION BLANK TODAY. 
J. E. JOHNSON, Manager, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, 


THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


ITS HELP-BOOK WILL HELP YOU 
Established 1897 101-B Tremont St., Boston 9, Mass. 


# SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL ARK UNIVERSITY 


tional. for the WORCESTER, MASS. 
elementary school, for the juniw 

high shoal and for the commer- July Sth to August 12th 
cial department of the high schoui - 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


College and Graduate Courses 


Special Opportunities in Geography, 
History, Civics, Psychology, Educa- 
tion and English 


Excursi Pl f Sei ifi 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt Open Lecture Course 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principa: Entertainments 


Two Regular Courses $30 


of Oratory 
HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 

The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 
as a creative thinker or an interpreter. A beautiful new building. Summer 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 

HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 


COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


GREELEY 


I THE PRESIDENT and FACULTY of the 
College take pleasure in announcing to for- 
mer summer quarter students and to prospec- 
Summer tive students their purpose to continue the emi- 
nent educational service for the Summer Quar- 
Session ter, 1921, that has been given for the past several 
wi e open—the College (including the Gradu- 
1921 ate School), the Elementary Training School 
FIRST HALF: (including the Kindergarten), and the High 
June 20-July 22 School. {| The large enrollment makes it neces- 
e y sary to augment the large residence faculty by 
SECOND HALF: 2 number of lecturers and class room teachers 
July 25-August 26 from other institutions. { A good chance to com- 
y g bine a cool, pleasant vacation with work for a 

_ degree. {| For full particulars address 


J. G. CRABBE, President. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 
BROOKINGS. Among the new 
courses for women at State College 
this year is one which prepares for 
the management and operation of tea 
rooms. The course is a popular one 
and nine young women are enrolled 
this quarter. Work includes actual 
management of a model tea room 
beautifully appointed, in the home 
economics suite, each young woman 
being given the responsibility of 
management for one week. She must 
plan the menus, order the Supplies 
plan the decorations, the arrangement 
of the work and also the advertisin 
including a set of posters, % 
Thus far the tea room has been 
unable to accommodate nearly all of 
the students and faculty members de. 
siring to patronize it. Electric dish- 
washer and all modern kitchen con- 
veniences are used by the young 
women. Miss Grace Wasson js in 
charge of this course. 


UTAH. 

OGAN. Mr. Orson Ryan i 
recently identified with the “Inte. 
national Harvester Company, has 


been elected superintendent of school 
at Logan. 


VERMONT. 

BRATTLEBORO. Ernest A, 
Canerly, teacher for the English De- 
partment of the Technical High 
School, Springfield, Mass., has been 
elected principal of the high school 
at Brattleboro, to succeed Julius E, 
Warren, who has resigned to accept 
principalship in  Gloversyille, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

HUNTINGTON. Superintendent 
Clarence L. Wright has been unan- 
imously re-elected for two years, and 
the teachers and citizens are as 
unanimous as is the board of educa- 
tion. He has already been superin- 
tendent for six years. 

A brief synopsis of the most im- 
portant school legislation of the 
session of 1921 is given in an eight- 
page pamphlet issued by the state de- 
partment of education. 

Among the bills described are the 
new teachers’ salary bill, the new 
levy law and laws relating to vote on 
school levy, qualifications of district 
supervisors, high school dormitories, 
aid for standard _ schools, normal 
training, high schools, adoption of 
text-books, holidays, dental clinics, 
joint high schools, salaries of secre- 
taries of boards of education, part- 
time classes, school for mental -de- 
fectives, new industrial home for 
negro girls, new industrial school for 
negro boys, state board of educa- 
tion, study in fire prevention, dental 
hygienists, certificates, and school 
appropriations. 

The school appropriations for 1922- 
1923 are summarized as follows :— 

To supplement the general school 
fund for purposes outlined in the 
levy ‘law, $1,000,000 each year; for 
vocational education, $25,000 each 
year; for industrial rehabilitation, 
$15,000 each year; for thrift, Ameri- 
canization, physical education am 
architecture, $10,000 each year; for 
supervising rural schools, $6,000 each 
year: for assistant high school super- 
visor, $3,000 each year; for state aid 
to high schools, $179,000 each year. 
for state aid to normal-training high 
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schools, $20,000 each year; for super- 
yising negro schools, $2,700 each year. 

The new salary law indicates the 
minimum salaries that must be paid 
in all schools outside the incorporated 
towns and cities in West Virginia. 
The new salary scale is as follows :— 

Classification, third grade, $50; sec- 
ond year, $53. r 

Second grade, basic, $65; second 
year, $62; third year, $70; fourth 
year, $72.50; fifth year, $75; six to 
ten years, $80; 10 or more years, $85. 

First grade, basic $85; second year, 
$88; third year, $90; fourth year, 
$92.50; fifth year, $95; six to ten 
years, $100; ten years or more, $105 

Short courses, basic, $90; second 
year, $93; third year, $95; fourth 
year, $97.50; fifth year, $100; six to 
ten years, $105; ten or more years, 
$110. 

Normal course, basic, $100; second 
year, $103; third year, $105; fourth 
year, $107.50; fifth year, $110; six to 
ten years, $115; ten or more, $120. 

College course, basic, $110; second 
year, $113; third year, $115; fourth 
year, $117.50; fifth year $120; six to 
ten years, $125; ten years or more, 
$130. 

Districts receiving state aid must 
adopt the salary schedule given 
above. 

The new levy law provides for an 
elementary maintenance fund maxi- 
mum levy of 15 cents; elementary 
teacher’s fund maximum levy of 40 
cents; high school teachers’ fund and 
high school maintenance fund levies 
are not limited; new building and im- 
provement fund levy is 20 cents, but 
may be increased to a maximum o 
40 cents by approval of the state 
superintendent state tax com- 
missioner. 

Many details of the laws referred 
to are omitted in the pamphlet be- 
cause a new edition of the school 
= be published at an early 

ate. 


The prizes offered by Alvan T. 
Simonds, president of the Simonds 
Saw Manufacturing Company, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., to encourage the study 
of economics in high schools and 
normal schools, of $1,000 and $500 
for the two best essays on the sub- 
ject “Present Economic Conditions 
and the Teachings of Adam Smith in 
the Wealth of Nations,” have been 
awarded by the judges as follows: 
First prize of $1,000 to David Koch, 
High School of Commerce, New 
York City; second prize of $500 to 
Aloysius Thiemann, Reedsburg High 
School, Reedsburg, Wis. 

Essays were submitted from every 
Section of the United States and 
from Canada. Practically every 
State was represented. A very large 
Proportion came from New York 
City, where the study of economics 
is required of all seniors in the high 
schools. 

The judges were Wallace B. Don- 

m, dean of the Harvard School of 
Business Administration, Cambridge, 
Mass., and John G. Thompson, 
Principal of the State Normal School 
(on leave), Fitchburg, Mass. 
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ANY PLA ES around New York are presented to us covstantly and we send ® 
M large number of teachers to the Metropolitan district ever¥ 
season. These places vary in scope and salary, from rural sitions to a call which 
recently came for a man at $4,000 to head an Engineering Institute. Within as 
many days we have learned of the ap- AROUND the lower Hudson and northern Jersey. 
pointment of our candiuates in towns to a manual training position, paying the 
candidate with a ye experience $1900 ,a physical training position, two high school teachers 
who had previously been visited by a New Jersey superintendent, a grade teacher appointed at 
a hundred dollars above the offer made in her present position, etc. Variety NEW YORK 

always attends an Agency mail, and there is unusual variety in places around . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency souievara,cnicaco 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 

are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by- 

an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bildg., Denver, Cole., 
Peyton Bidg., Spekane, Wash. 


Tee Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
BRecommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ A introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREIGN C GENCY Schools and moe 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. | Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachersand has filled hup- 


If you ne 
teacherforany desirable piace or now 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SGHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


Jj dreds of high de 
itio 
ished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY pal superior 
perior people. 

New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MUL¥FORD. Pros. free to school officials, 


TE find for teachers the kind of position desired and suppl scho 
with the kind of teachers required. Send for qavellpont nee oy 
no registration fee charged. : 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREA 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEY” 
Proprietor 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


3246 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Manager 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers, Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ° ° Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY Long Distance Telephone Nis 
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588 May 26, 1921 


1. You will be paid $50 a month when you are disabled 
j by sickness or accident. 


2. You will be paid $25-a month for a period of illness 

that does not confine you to the house but keeps you from 
2 your work and requires medical attendance at least once 
each week. 


3. Operation Benefits will be paid you in addition to 
3 other benefits after your policy has been maintained in con- 
tinuous force for one year. 


4 4. Hospital Benefit—A 20% increase in monthly sick 
benefits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 
lished hospital. 


5 5. You will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
antined, so that your salary is stopped. 


6 mm You may receive instead of monthly indemnities lump 
indemnities of from $11.67 to $100, if you prefer. 


7. It pays for accidental loss of life, limbs, eyes, etc., 
7 ranging from $333 to $1,000, and $1,500 after five years. 


Delays Are Dangerous 
Send the Coupon Today 


With “thousands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the 
_T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 


With all these teachers—as shown by hundreds of testimonials in 
circulars we shall send you—testifying to their satisfaction over their experi- 
ence with T. C. U. benefits— 


With well known and reliable publishers and editors in the educational 
field freely recommending the protection afforded by the T. C. U. because 
they know it to be the best insurance for the Teacher— 


With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain— 


There is no longer the slightest reason for “dangerous delay.” 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoin, Neb. ’ 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonia!s.. 


Teachers Casualty 


Underwriters 


Name 


— 


441 T.C.U. Bldg. _Lincoln, Neb. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 
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